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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—————_>——— 

R. CHAMBERLAIN landed in Ulster on Tuesday, and 
received a most enthusiastic reception. The harbour of 
Larne was dressed with flags, crowds welcomed him in Belfast, 
and his speeches everywhere have attracted audiences so packed 
as to be dangerous. These speeches have been many and long, so 
that we can only hope to give an outline of their drift. In the 
first series, on Tuesday and Wednesday, Mr. Chamberlain stated 
with great force the Ulster Question. Ireland, he said, was 
believed to be one; but of her five millions, two were opposed 
to Home-rule, and the two include “most of its intelligence 
and a large proportion of its wealth.” If the Parnellite 
Party were elected by numbers instead of by districts, they 
would have only sixty, or at most sixty-five Members. He 
found himself in a province as devoted to the British con- 
nection as Birmingham, and so singularly prosperous that 
in Ulster alone is an additional quantity of land being 
taken in for cultivation. ‘There is an Ireland which is pro- 
sperous and loyal and contented, and there is an Ireland which 
is miserable and dissatisfied and continually under the control 
and leadership of agitators who profit by the disturbance that 
they create.” As Ulster refused to be transferred to a Parlia- 
ment in Dublin which would govern Ireland as the Tammany 
Ring governed New York, he was justified in asking Mr. Glad- 
stone what he meant to do with Ulster. The province refused 
a second place in a petty Kingdom under a Constitution drawn 
up in Chicago. He maintained that Home-rule must, from its 
very limitations, inevitably result in Separation, and after 
observing that in Ireland “ the futare Judges insult the Bench, 
the future Executive disobey the police,” he wound up a 
speech frequently interrupted by bursts of cheering, with the 

American verse :— 

‘Sail on, oh ship of State, 
Sail on, oh Union strong and great, 
Humanity with all its fears, 
With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate.” 











Mr. Chamberlain’s second speech, delivered on Thursday, was 
equally forcible, and, we believe, will greatly influence Scotch and 
English electors. It was intended to show the absence of any 
justification for the Home-rule hope of an Utopia in Ireland to 
come from Mr. Dillon and Dr. Tanner. There would be 
no lawlessness, it is true, said Mr. Chamberlain, for there 
would be no laws. Dublin was self-governed, and self- 
governed by Nationalists; and in Dublin the rates were 
93. 3d. in the pound, while in Belfast they were 6s. 10d. The 
Nationalist Members showed prodigious powers of speech, but 
00 constructive ability, failing even to improve the Land Bill of 
last Session, which the Scoto-Irish Members moulded into a 
most important measure. This led Mr. Chamberlain to the Land 
Question, upon which he made a most important deliverance, 
He would buy ont the landlords at a low rate, and would not 





himself object to pledge British credit for that purpose. As, 
however, the British electors did object, he proposed another 
plan, upon which we have commented adversely elsewhere. It 
is, briefly, to buy the land with debentures guaranteed on 
Trish rates. Mr. Chamberlain added, what for the sake 
of clearness we have omitted in our article, that an ad- 
ditional guarantee might be found in the sums voted from 
the Imperial Treasury for Irish education, Irish police, Irish 
fisheries, and so on. We question if that is any security at all, 
unless the British taxpayer makes up the sum, for Parliament 
would never withdraw funds the withdrawal of which might 
throw civilisation back. 


Since the Press has almost universally commented on the 
acquittal, on a technical point, of the Lord Mayor of Dublin, 
on the charge of having published in the Nation reports of the 
proceedings of the suppressed branches of the League, notwith- 
standing that, owing to the appeal to the Court of Exchequer, 
the whole matter is still sub judice, the facts of the case may be 
briefly stated. Under the provisions of the Crimes Act, it is 
an offence to publish the proceedings of suppressed League 
branches. Such proceedings, however, have been ostentatiously 
published by the Lord Mayor of Dublin in his newspaper. 
Accordingly, he was prosecuted last Thursday week in one of the 
Dublin Police-Courts. The evidence tendered by the prosecution 
was the production of a copy of the Nation containing the reports, 
and that of a constable who swore that a meeting had actually 
been held at the time and place named. As to whether the 
nature of the meeting was such as was described by the Nation, 
the constable was, however, unable to swear, since he was not 
able to get in. On hearing the case argued, the Magistrate 
decided, doubtless in the most perfect good-faith, that he could 
not commit the prisoner, since, in his opinion, no evidence had 
been offered which showed that meetings of suppressed branches 
had actually taken place. For all he knew, the meetings sworn 
to by the constables might have been meetings “ to arrange for 
a new wing of a chapel, or a sacristy.” Whether this very 
technical decision will be found tenable when argued before a 
tribunal more competent to decide complicated points of law 
than a Police-Court, remains to be seen. After all, is not the 
Magistrate’s objection an objection to be raised to all evidence 
whatever? Besides, the accused admit that the reports were, 
in fact, reports of actual meetings of suppressed branches, 


On Wednesday, the jury empanelled for the Mitchelstown 
inquest pronounced their verdict. It was to the effect that 
County-Inspector Quin John Brownrigg, Serjeant William 
Kirwan, Constable Patrick Gavin, and Constable Peter Brennan 
“did feloniously, wilfully, and of malice aforethought kill and 
murder” Lonergan, Shinnick, and Casey, the three men shot in 
the square during the riot. After the reading of the verdict, 
the Coroner issued warrants for the arrest of those named,—a 
course which, however, was protested against by Mr. Morphy. 
We suppose that the verdict will be followed by a prosecution 
at the Assizes. This course would be by no means to be regretted. 
The inquest was conducted throughout with such incoherence, 
with such a total want of legal precision, and with such par- 
tiality, that a careful investigation on oath before a competent 
tribunal would be in every way desirable. That the verdict is 
monstrous and absurd, and that the police were perfectly justi- 
fied in firing as they did to save their companions and protect 
the barracks, we ourselves feel no kind of doubt. It is to be 
noted that Mr. Irwin, who actually issued the order to fire, is 
not among the accused. His testimony pleased Mr. Harrington. 
It is stated that the Government intend to apply to the Court 
of Queen’s Bench to have the proceedings at the inquest 
quashed, on the ground of informality. 





On Monday, the dullness of Home-rule agitation was for a 
moment illuminated by a genuine touch of Irish humour. An 
immense gathering took place in the Rotunda to protest against 
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the Press prosecutions and the suppression of free speech in 
Treland, at which speeches of great violence were made by the 
Nationalist leaders. Mr. O’Brien was particularly vehement. 
“They might be prepared any hour or any day for some fresh 
development of brutality on the part of the Government. 
Balfour was bound to go blundering along.” He earnestly 
hoped that “nothing he said there that night would prevent 
Balfour from pursuing his present spirited policy up to the very 
top of his bent.” During the course {of the meeting, a Mr. 
Elliott, an American editor, declared that “he had been a 
dynamiter,” but “ was now a devoted follower of William Ewart 
Gladstone.” The proceedings terminated by a portion of the 
audience singing “God Save Ireland.” Nowhere but in 
Ireland could so gigantic a “ bull” have been perpetrated with 
the perfect unconsciousness displayed by the Nationalist leaders. 


On the night of Saturday last, the hunting stud of Captain 
Steed, of Clonsilla, County Dublin, consisting of thirty-eight 
horses, was poisoned. The animals were fed as usual on Satur- 
day night, but on the following morning one of them was dis- 
covered dead, and the rest evidently suffering severely. Though 
skilled veterinary-surgeons were at once summoned, it proved 
impossible to rescue the greater part of thestud. Already seven- 
teen of the poisoned horses—some of very great value—have 
died in fearful agonies, while others are reported to be in a con- 
dition from which they are not likely to recover. A portion of 
the food left by the horses, and found on the Sunday morning, 
when given to a fowl at once proved fatal. It is assumed that 
the poison was mixed in a boiler from which the horses were 
fed. In the neighbourhood of Clonsilla it is regarded as almost 
certain that the poisoning was an outrage committed by 
some person desiring to injure Captain Steed. The inhuman 
cruelty of such a wholesale poisoning would, however, in any 
country but Ireland be a strong argument in favour of regard- 
ing the occurrence as due to some accidental cause. In Ireland, 
unfortunately, the frightful callousness shown towards the 
sufferings of animals forbids such an argument. It may, of 
course, turn out that, after all, it was some corrosion of the 
boiler that poisoned the bran-mash; but among a population 
where the mutilation and burning of cattle are so common, the 
Nationalists can hardly complain if the poisoning is not, till 
proof is produced, regarded as an accident. 


A Unionist conference was held at Bristol on Wednesday, 
remarkable for the great cheerfulness and confidence of the 
speakers, the most conspicuous of whom were Lord Selborne 
and Mr. Courtney. A letter was read from Lord Hartington, 
in which he said that the recent action of the Home-rule Party 
in regard to the enforcement of the law demanded more 
immediate attention than any other subject, and this was, to a 
large extent, the text of the speeches. Lord Selborne, for 
example, after a most clear statement of the Unionist case, made 
the Gladstonian attack on law his main text. He maintained 
that a meeting called in order to overawe the Government, 
Magistrates, and witnesses was “plainly an illegal meeting,” 
and that if the police in regard to it were obstructed in 
the performance of their duty, they might use force. To 
make political capital out of such use of force would, if 
he could bring himself to use the word, be a crime. The 
Gladstonians said everything which could extenuate crime 
in Ireland, but nothing on the other side, and Englishmen even 
visited Ireland to excite resistance to the law. The attitude 
assumed in speeches and in Parliament looked like this,—that 
having said the Crimes Act would fail, the Opposition were 
doing their very best to make it fail. Men talked of the im- 
possibility of dragooning people into obedience to the law; but 
did they mean that whenever resistance rose to violence, the 
law was to be defeated? Suppose the Home-rule Act had 
passed as proposed, and the Irish resisted the collection of 
Custom-duties, would Mr. Gladstone have given them up? To 
call the use of State force to support law dragooning, is 
simply to say there is to be no law at all. Lord Selborne 
concluded a speech as grave as a charge, and wonder- 
fully convincing, by pointing out that Mr. Gladstone, if 
made disinterested by his great age, was also made irre- 
sponsible. He might call into action the forces of disorder, 
but not on him would fall the burden of controlling them. Will 
he be able to direct the whirlwind, or will that task fall upon us 
and on our children ? 


Mr. Courtney stood on the same line. Ina speech marked 
by more of the fire of the true orator than he usually permits him- 





self to display, he declared that the prospect of Home-role }; 
never been so alarming. All that was going on in Treland - 
a challenge to the law,—a challenge which the people undersie 
and interpreted into action when they flung stones and th : 
boiling water over its agents. If he turned from the andi, 
view of Home-rule, he discovered resistance to law from = 
end of the country to the other, and something even “a 
than that,—a conflict between those who had and those “a 
had not, which, if Home-rule were granted, would “end in 
the submersion of the whole industrial and social condition 7 
Ireland in utter ruin.” If they had Home-rule, they oan 
not get quit of the social difficulty which lay at the bottom of 
this political agitation. They would not get rid of the conflict 
between law and lawlessness. All they would do would be this 
—they would be rid of it for themselves. He could not com. 
prehend how English leaders could blind themselves to the 
spirit which prevailed. Never before had English states. 
men who had felt the responsibilities of office “ passed 
by without rebuke attempts to upset the authority of law 
to degrade the judiciary, to paralyse the Executive.” The 
Unionists set themselves to resist that course; and though there 
might be deseriions or discouragements, or even mistakes on 
their own part, the last line of reserves was still far in the rear 
and until it was exhausted they would not abandon what they 
believed not only to be the cause of the Kingdom, but of its 
meanest peasant. 


Mr. Shaw-Lefevre deserves credit. He contrived, in a speech 
at Bradford on Monday, to express the exact condition of the 
Liberal mind as to the proper relations between an Imperial 
and an Irish Parliament with an accuracy we have not seen 
equalled. He said :—“ Every reasonable concession had been 
made to the Dissentient Liberals. Any new scheme for 
Home-rule must provide in some way or other for the con- 
tinued representation of the Irish people in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment for Imperial purposes. The Dissentient Liberals ought 
to be content with the concession, the measure (Home-rule) 
ought to be a genuine and complete one, and not a sham, 
and it ought to provide that the conclusions of the Irish 
Parliament should not be subjected to being overruled by the 
Imperial Parliament. At the same time, the Imperial Parliament 
must be maintained, and for that purpose it was necessary that 
there should be some representation of the Irish people in it.” 
The italicised lines are simply delicious. The Imperial Parlia- 
ment is to keep the Irish Members, in order that Ireland may be 
represented—and Radicals pacified ; but it is also to be provided 
that the decisions of the Irish Parliament are to be beyond 
revision. Ireland is to be independent and subject both together, 
and Britain, while unable to interfere, is to be ruled by Irishmen. 


The Church Congress broke up on Friday, the main business 
of the last day having been to discuss Canon Taylor’s extra- 
ordinary address on “Islam,” on which we have commented 
elsewhere. The address was received for the most part quietly, 
though with some marked expressions of dissent. The Congress 
has been, on the whole, a successful one; but we regret that, 
for the present, the wise attempt to induce working men tc 
take part in the debates has failed. They attended in great 
numbers, and at the close uttered some expressions of satis- 
faction; but they were a little shamefaced, and cowed besides 
by the obvious desire of the majority to hear known men, It 
would be well if next year the workmen were asked to 
choose representative speakers, who should be given places 
on the platforms. It is the workmen who must fill the 
churches, if they are to be full; and it is a little ridi- 
culous to discuss such a subject as Socialism without their 
aid, We do not suppose there was the slightest desire 
to keep them down, the Bishops in particular being anxious 
that they should speak; but undoubtedly the inherent 
tendency of the Church of England to be in towns, if not in 
villages, a broadcloth Church, made itself felt in the Congress. 
We do not flatter the workmen any more than the Peers; but 
if there is any validity in the claims of Christian Churches, the 
most numerous classes have the first right to their aid, and 
therefore the first right to make themselves clearly understood. 





The Bulgarian elections have resulted in the return of an 
overwhelming majority for the Government. Out of 292 
seats, the Government has obtained 260; and the Opposition of 
all sorts, only 32, MM. Radoslavoff, Karaveloff, and Zankoff 
all losing their elections. But though the anti-Russian and 
National Party have thus gained complete command of the 
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=, ++ ig to be feared that the result will not be accepted 
ee entien of the will of the Bulgarian people. The 
= i ef abstentions was so enormous, that those voting only 
sso a third of the total register. This fact, and the 
yon rioting, during which some thirty persons were killed and 
as many more wounded, have, of course, been seized upon by 
those hostile to the cause of Bulgarian independence, and 
declared to show that the elections are not to be regarded as 
representing the feeling of the people. The Journal de St. 
Pétersbourg sneers at the elections as illegal, and at the victory 
of the Government as won only by force, and declares that 
“this simulacrum of an election will not advance one step the 
solution of the Bulgarian problem.” No doubt the elections 
will not materially strengthen the Government ; but, after all, 
it is not at the ballot-boxes that Bulgarian independence will be 
won. It depends rather on the dogged resolution of the National 


Party. en eee ee 

The correspondence between Mr. H. I’. Beaumont, M.P. for 
the Colne Division of Yorkshire, and Mr. Arnold Morley, M.P., 
the Gladstonian Whip, published in the Times of Saturday last, 
brings out in a startling manner the influences at work, 
before the General Election of last year, upon those Liberals who 
gould not support Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Bills. Mr. H. F. 
Beaumont was one of the few Liberal Unionists who were not 
attacked by the Gladstonians in 1886. It now seems that this 
support was obtained by Mr. Beaumont entering into a 
written undertaking with Mr. Morley, that if he was unopposed 
by a Government candidate, he would agree to support Mr. 
Gladstone on the Irish Question, or resign his seat. Mr. Beau- 
mont having this Session voted against Mr. Gladstone’s motion 
on the proclamation of the National League, Mr. Arnold Morley 
now calls upon him to resign. This, however, Mr. Beaumont 
refuses to do, alleging as his reason that his undertaking was not 
to support Mr. Parnell, and quoting the opinion of the chairman 
of his committee to the effect that the undertaking was 
intended only to apply tc the support of definite Home-rule 
measures introduced by Mr. Gladstone. Into the ques- 
tion of whether Mr. Beaumont should or should not resign, 
we do not, however, intend to enter. The public interest of the 
correspondence is in the fact that a Member of the House of 
Commons was actually induced by the Gladstonian Whip to 
undertake to place the question of serving or not serving his 
constituency in the hands of a third party who was also the 
Government agent. The tenure of a nomination borough was 
freedom compared to this. 


Paris has been agitated by a grave official scandal. General 
Caffarel, who was appointed by General Boulanger Deputy 
Chief of the Staff, is accused of having taken bribes to procure 
decorations through the agency of Madame Limousin, a middle- 
aged adventuress, who made it her busiuess to open negotiations 
with officials, General Caffarel has been placed on half-pay by 
sentence of a Court of Honour, and is to tried by a civil tri- 
bunal; while the police, on the evidence afforded by his and 
Madame Limousin’s papers, are making arrests right and left. 
General Count d’Audlan, for example, a Senator as well as a 
conspicuous officer, has either fled or committed suicide, and a 
number of politicians have had their houses searched. It is 
even asserted that the plan of mobilisation which was betrayed 
to the Figaro has been discovered in General Caffarel’s house. 
The newspapers are already making a party question of the 
matter, the Radicals minimising and the Royalists aggrandising 
the charge; but the Minister of War, General Ferron, has 
publicly promised that he will hush up nothing, and has ordered 
the arrest of General Boulanger for declaring the affair a got-up 
scandal directed against himself. 


The scandal may have grave political consequences, for two 
reasons. One is that in France the Government is held re- 
sponsible for all things, and the other is that M. Grévy may be 
goaded into resignation. One main object of attack is M. 
Wilson, the President’s son-in-law, who is accused by Madame 
Limousin and many journals of selling decorations for £2,000 
each, of speculating, and of jobbing in contracts. He 
absolutely denies all charges, and as yet there is no 
tittle of evidence against him, except a statement by one 
of the accused that he once saw a letter in which M. 
Wilson refused to continue dealing with Madame Limousin 
because she did not bring enough money. Even this has, under 
Cross-examination, been retracted, and was obviously an inven- 
tion intended to alarm the police; but it has given the 





newspapers an excuse for attacks which M. Grévy, at his great 
age, has not the nerve to bear. It is feared, therefore, that he 
may plead his health as a reason for resigning, in which event 
the struggle for the Presidency will, it is expected, be 
dangerously bitter. 


No accurate news has been received of the health of the 
Emperor of Morocco, who is said by one set of reporters to be 
dead, and by another to be slowly recovering. The French, 
English, Spanish, and Italian Governments have all, however, 
sent powerful men-of-war into the Moorish ports, and a corps 
@armée is said to be gathering on the Algerian frontier. A vast 
amount of negotiation, or rather intriguing, is also going on, 
the keynote to which appears to be this. The French Govern- 
ment ardently desires a Protectorate of Morocco, to be worked 
through some nominal Sultan, but ardently desires also not 
to drive the Spanish Monarchy into the arms of the Austro- 
Germanalliance. They are, therefore, begging the Spaniards to 
settle the fate of Morocco by private arrangement with them- 
selves, alleging that it properly concerns nobody else. The 
Spaniards, distrusting the French, and unwilling to offend Prince 
Bismarck, hesitate, and meanwhile Great Britain and Italy argue 
for the status quo. The situation, if the Sultan dies, may be com- 
plicated by a massacre of Europeans; but should that calamity not 
occur, it is probable that the question will be postponed. That 
is to say, the Maritime Powers will keep a ring, by protecting 
the ports, until some Moorish Pretender has slaughtered out 
enough of his opponents to be able to proclaim himself 
Emperor of Morocco. The natural heir to the throne is a boy 
of sixteen, and the heir who, it is expected, will be supported by 
the Ministry, is a child of five. The tribal chiefs will, however, 
have much to say in the matter, and so will any Ambassador 
who may be authorised to spend money. 


It has been the custom of late to disbelieve in the ancient 
estimates of the population of China; but the North China 
Herald, a well-informed journal, publishes statistics which 
strongly support them. It appears that the authorities at Pekin 
have recently taken a census for taxing purposes, and that the 
village bailiffs, whose interest it is to understate the figures, 
return the population at 319,383,500. Five provinces are 
omitted, and their population, as recorded in the last census, 
brings the total up to 392 millions. Even this figure is inde- 
pendent of the population of Tibet, Kashgar, Ili, and Corea; 
and the total number of souls ruled by the Emperor of China, 
therefore, exceeds 400 millions, and still displays a tendency to 
increase. As the population of India exceeds 250 millions, the 
Indians and Chinese together constitute more than half the entire 
human race; a fact worth the attention of those philosophers 
who study London and Paris, and then announce that “ Man 
believes ” this and that. There are many races of men; but 
some of the foremost among them—e.g., the French and the Arabs 
—-scarcely increase at all; while a few—e.g., the Ottomans— 
slightly decline. If the process now going on continues for 
another century, the world will belong in the main to four 
races, or rather peoples,—the Teutons, most of whom will 
speak English, the Slavs, the Chinese, and the natives of India, 
It is quite possible, however, that they may quarrel, and that 
their march towards the mastery of the planet, which else will 
belong to them like a cheese to mites, may be seriously checked. 


The English habit of self-depreciation extends nowadays to 
everything. The cholera, it seems, though now “normal,” has 
recently been severe in the North-West Provinces of India, 
thirty-eight thousand persons having died of it in the month of 
August. As usual, the victims are the poor and the weak; and 
a native journal remarks that those who eat only one meal a 
day are swept away the first. That is probably true; but upon 
it the Echo remarks that the poor Hindoo who so dies pays our 
ever-increasing taxes to carry on our wars, and to maintain a 
host of Englishmen in luxury. Salt costs, we admit, a half- 
penny a pound in India, which is dear; but will the Echo just 
name another tax which the poorest Indian either does pay, or 
may pay? India is, for its poor, an untaxed country; and one of 
the grand difficulties of our rule is that under it the population 
increases at a rate which in some provinces overtasks the fertility 
of the soil. It is the goodness of our rule, not its badness, which 
causes such hunger as there is; but Englishmen enjoy self- 
censure, as Frenchmen enjoy self-glorification, or Irishmen self- 
pity. 

Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 102} to 1023. 
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THE SENSITIVENESS OF OPINION. 


ECAUSE the Dublin Metropolitan Police-Magistrate has 
given a decision unfavourable to the contention of the 
Crown solicitor on a subtle and complicated point of evidence, 
the cry is raised that the Crimes Act is a fiasco and the 
Government disgraced. Such intemperance of thought and 
language might be expected from an Opposition half-crazy 
with the failure to raise the wrath of English electors over 
the so-called suppression of free speech in Ireland, and the 
interference of the police with public meetings in England ; but it 
ought not to find a place in journals avowedly desirous of support- 
ing the present Government in their task of restoring law and 
order in Ireland. To say that because a prosecution of a news- 
paper is defeated on a technical point, the Government is not 
carrying out the Crimes Act with proper spirit and determina- 
tion, is worse than absurd. It is positively mischievous. To 
begin with, the use of such language encourages the public to 
believe what is not the case, but what is persistently declared 
by the Home-rulers,—that the Government claim to stand 
above the law. The Government are as much bound by the 
decision of the Dublin Police-Magistrate as any other citizens ; 
and, therefore, till the decision can be considered by a tribunal 
better qualified to deal with the extremely difficult problem in 
the law of evidence raised by the counsel for the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin, they have nothing to do but to await the decision of 
the Queen’s Judges. 

The extreme sensitiveness of the Loyalist Party in Ireland 
must be admitted to be a grave cause of danger to the 
Union. The moment the Government experience the slightest 
check, or, indeed, the moment they fail to make apparent 
successes, a certain section of the Unionist Press is thrown into 
a delirium of alarm. The game is up, the Government have 
shown themselves beaten, lawlessness is triumphant,—and all 
because a newspaper proprietor has for a time escaped sentence 
by means of a technical objection, or possibly may escape it 
altogether. Such critics forget altogether that the failure of 
a prosecution is by no means always fatal to the cause of the 
prosecutors. O’Connell’s final acquittal, for instance, sounded the 
death-knell not of the Ministry who indicted him, but of his 
own agitation. A Government that is making it its duty to 
maintain the law, gains far more by dignified acquiescence in the 
decision of the proper legal tribunals, than by any amount of 
vigour which is not consistent with the strict letter of the law. 
We do not write thus because we fancy that there is the 
smallest danger that Mr. Balfour or his colleagues will be in 
the very slightest degree influenced by their ill-judged Irish 
supporters into entering upon any illegal courses. Such a 
notion is, of course, absolutely ridiculous. The Irish Secretary 
knows quite well that the actual effect on Ireland of the 
failure of a particular prosecution is very small indeed. No 
doubt it would have been better had the Crimes Act been 
drafted so as to leave no kind of ambiguity as to the question 
raised by the counsel for the Lord Mayor of Dublin; but 
since the difficulty as to the evidence was overlooked, it 
cannot now be helped. Of course, it is quite possible 
that when the matter comes to be argued before the High 
Court, it will be found that the Crown solicitor will be able 
to produce precedents in support of his contention that the 
evidence offered by him before the Police-Magistrate was 
sufficient. Suppose, however, that the Court decides other- 
wise, and upholds the Magistrate’s decision, are we to assume 
that the Crimes Act is of no avail? To make any such 
assumption is absolutely absurd, and the very way to bring 
about the failure of the Government, which all Unionists 
would regard as an unmitigated evil. The really important 
portions of the Crimes Act remain intact, and are at this very 
moment being worked in the most satisfactory manner all over 
the South and West of Ireland. The essential provisions of the 
Act are the magisterial inquiry under oath without an accused 
person, and the summary powers of punishing boycotting and 
intimidation. While the public is watching the theatrical dis- 
plays of clever agitators provided with counsel especially in- 
genious in the splitting of legal hairs and the gaining of techni- 
cal advantages, and is fancying that these somewhat childish 
victories are signs that Ireland is only going from bad to worse, 
the real battle is being silently fought and won in obscure 
police-courts in out-of-the-way districts of the island. A list 
of cases published in the Liberal Unionist for October shows 
how the work of checking lawlessness had been carried out up 
till the end of September, Had we a record up to the present 





instance, at Tralee on August 14th, five men were prosecuted 
under the Crimes Act for intimidating and assaulting, ang 
received sentences of from six to three months, Without 
the Crimes Act, these men would in all probability haye 
entirely escaped punishment. Another case may be mentioned 
in which a man was sentenced to two months imprisonment fop 
taking forcible possession of a farm. At Westmeath, on September 
8th, a certain J. P, Hayden, of the Westmeath Examine and 
brother of Mr. Hayden, M.P., was sentenced to three months’ 
hard labour for obstructing the police,—a fate which, if wa 
are to believe the newspaper reports, must often be deserved 
by some of the English visitors to eviction scenes. At Birr 
on September 2nd, a man was sent to prison with hard 
labour for three months, for intimidating a boy from workin 

for a boycotted man. Such are a few of the instances in 
which action has directly been taken under the Crimes Act 
That this quiet, unostentatious working of the Crimes Act 
just in the way in which it tells most upon the peasantry, will 
in the end produce its effect, cannot be doubted for an instant, 
Indeed, it is said that many parts of Ireland are beginning to 
show signs of improvement already. For instance, in the 
Western part of the County Clare, it is said that the “ Plan of 
Campaign” has died a natural death. It was, however 
hardly to be expected that the “Plan of Campaign” could 
last very long when the power of free intimidation was once 
suppressed, for the “ Plan ” offers very few natural attactions to 
the tenants. Itis not like a mere ‘ no-rent ” policy, for under it 
a large sum of money has to be paid by each tenant. Of course, 
an Irish tenant pays this rather than be moonlighted ; but it 
cannot possibly be said to have the attraction of a scheme 
that gives the tenant the land for nothing. 


To those, then, who have been made uneasy by the failure 
of the newspaper prosecution, and by the attacks levelled at 
the Government by a certain section of the Unionist Press in 
Ireland and in England, we desire to point out in the strongest 
terms that the Government has, in fact, done all that it legally 
can do, and that language which seems to advise them, or 
may be twisted into seeming to advise them, to go beyond 
the strictest legality in the administration of the law, should 
be discountenanced by all true Unionists. Further, we would 
protest at the want of self-control, the hysterical timidity, with 
which the action of the Government is watched. It is the 
duty of the Government to govern firmly and according 
to the law, not to win successes which will make good 
subjects for triumphant leaders in the newspapers. It is 
the duty of those who wish to support them, to set their 
teeth and refuse to be moved by the jeers, the threats, and 
the clamour of the Opposition. An Administration seen under 
a microscope which not only magnifies ten times, but distorts 
with equal capacity, cannot but look awkward, ill-contrived, 
and full of defects. Nevertheless, if we leave it alone, and give 
it steady support—and often the best support of all is friendly 
silence—it will do far better than seems likely when looked at 
too much in detail. Those Unionists who are inclined to be 
faint-hearted fancy that all the sound and fury of the Opposition 
touches the people of England ; though, in fact, it does nothing of 
the kind. They bewail, too, the fact that so terrible a moonlight 
outrage as that of Head-Constable Whelehan should apparently 
not move public opinion at all,—that the electors seem utterly 
apathetic to the anarchy that exists in Ireland. No doubt it 
would be far better if such murders affected men more, and 
if the electorate really studied the condition of Irish 
affairs. The influences, however, which prevent this, it 
must be remembered, also prevent the theatrical outcries 
about the suppression of free speech and free combina- 
tion from producing their full effect on the English electors. It 
is an unfortunate fact, but the ordinary Englishman will not 
bring himself to face the Irish Question in detail. If the 
Unionist finds it hopeless to show him that Irish anarchy must 
be met, the Home-ruler finds it a thousand times harder to 
persuade him that the Irish are being robbed of their liberties. 
There is only one way, then, to manage Ireland,—to hold on 
steadily, to punish crime, and to keep within the strictest 
limits of the law. After all, there are five years more for this 
Parliament to run, and much may be done in five years, 
especially if the Opposition are only given rope enough to 
thoroughly disgust the voters with their clamour. Whether 
this Parliament will last another five years, seems to us to 
depend in a great measure on the extravagance of the 
Opposition. The more reckless they are in their use 
of instruments with which to attack the Government, the 
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—, surely will the Liberal Unionist alliance with the 
To Party continue to hold. People are frightened because 
Mr. Gladstone seems to them ready to strike at the Govern- 
ment with any weapon he can find. They forget that Mr. 
Gladstone’s attitude in the last two ‘months has done more 
to cement the alliance between the Liberal Unionists and the 
Tory Party than anything that has happened before. In a 
case like the present, the strength of the Government varies 
directly with the violence of the Opposition. At this moment, 
then, the Government can hardly be else than perfectly secure. 
What might be its position were the Opposition to resort to a 
more restrained, and so more effective mode of attack, is 
another matter, though one hardly worth considering, since 
the Parnellite alliance hinders, we fear, all possibility of dignity 
of behaviour on the part of the Gladstonians in the political 


battle. 





THE CAFFAREL INCIDENT. 


HERE is little new in the Caffarel incident in Paris, but 
it may, nevertheless, prove to be of serious importance. 
For fifty years past, at least, it has been believed in well- 
informed quarters that the canker at the centre of the French 
administrative machine, singularly efficient and, on the whole, 
well-intentioned as it is, is intermittent corruption. People 
do not rob the State in France, as in Russia, the checking 
machinery being far too perfect ; but every now and then it is 
found that money will move this or that department, and that 
titles, honours, favours, and contracts have become subjects of 
sale. Scandals of the kind were rife under Louis Philippe, 
they were suppressed under the Empire only by force, and 
now they are cropping up again under the Republic. A General 
has been arrested, charged with selling decorations, and, after an 
inquiry by a Court of Honour, placed on half-pay; the papers 
of his presumed confederates, intriguing women chiefly, have 
been seized; and it is firmly believed that a whole group 
of persons in distinguished positions will be brought to trial on 
charges which, whatever their form, amount in reality to this, 
—that they sold official authority, or influence with officials, or 
official secrets, for money. The women implicated in bribing 
them make the scandal far deeper by accusing persons whom 
they think the Government will be unwilling to prosecute, and 
many journals occupy themselves with detailing the libellous 
tittle-tattle such a situation naturally produces. Names by 
the dozen are brought into the affair wholly without reason, 
and a desperate effort is made to implicate the President’s 
son-in-law and all partisans of General Boulanger. Grave 
journals, however, like the Débats, admit the truth of the 
great accusation of all, that men are bought who influence the 
chiefs of departments ; and there can be little doubt that the 
prosecution, which will be nominally for the sale of decora- 
tions, will assume the proportions of a great State trial. 

As we have said, there is little new in all this. Granted 
great powers entrusted to men who are at once poor and ill- 
paid, who are unscrupulous, and who have the modern hunger 
for personal luxury, and you are almost sure to find that 
pecuniary corruption begins gradually to clog the wheels of 
the State. The State is the richest corporation, and therefore 
the corporation most liable to be robbed. In Russia, it is 
believed that the evil weakens the whole machinery of the 
Government, and doubles the risk of great wars, the common 
soldiers being literally killed by peculation; in Austria, there has 
of late years been trial after trial, usually interrupted or ended 
by a suicide; and there is nothing in the atmosphere of Paris 
to act as an antiseptic. There is no powerful class there too 
tich to feel temptation ; adventurers of both sexes find easy 
ways to the front; and the desire for money, strong every- 
where, rises to the height of an evil passion. It is not 
because a scandal of this kind is surprising, therefore, that it 
80 greatly affects opinion, as because it is disappointing. 
It is the very idea of the Republic that it should be 
free of all this rascality. The ordinary French mind is 
unalterably convinced that abuses breed in Courts, whether 
despotic or constitutional, that liveries imply bribes, that all 
nobles are corrupt, and that only the Republic can be or will 
be, as it is phrased, “austere.” Republicans in Paris make it 
their boast that, even in revolt, the people never steal. To 
find, therefore, that corruption can be rampant under a 
Republic, that representatives can thirst for money as well as 
courtiers, that “ popular ” administrators are taking bribes as if 
they were “ lackeys of a palace,” is a terrible shock to the public 
mind, which not only grows fierce in its demand for punishment, 
but begins to doubt whether, as regards corruption, one Govern- 

ment is a bit better than another. If it is not, then, it is 


asked, why resist the stream? Above all, why try to convince 
opinion that the only hope for the country consists in this or 
that security that the people’s voice will govern? Even when 
they govern, thieves flourish. What matters, then, whose voice 
governs, when everything is sold? We may be certain that 
every Monarchist in France is repeating these opinions, with 
this justification, that you can seldom buy a King; that they 
are re-echoed in louder tones by every Extremist, only too 
delighted to find that “respectable” Republicanism can be 
rotten ; and that the Chambers will meet in a temper boding 
ill for all who now exercise power. The Deputies will want to 
stand well with the electors, and electors loathe pecuniary 
corruption. There is no evidence that the Ministry, though 
it contains many poor men, is either corrupt or tolerant of 
corruption,—rather the brunt of the accusation falls upon the 
redder Radicals, General Caffarel being one of General 
Boulanger’s men; but that will matter little, for in France the 
shock of a great scandal is always felt by the Government of 
the day. What had the palace to do with the Praslin murder, 
which yet undermined the throne of Louis Philippe? M. 
Rouvier’s chance of survival is indefinitely less than it was 
ten days ago, and it will be well if M. Grévy is not driven to 
resign. 

It is argued by a good many persons in England that 
Republicanism of itself produces administrative corruption ; 
but the facts do not clearly bear out that reactionary theory. 
They are mixed, past disentanglement. That theft is the grand 
temptation of men in a democracy, is true and is inevitable ; 
for money is the only advantage which, under a democracy, 
unscrupulous men can seek. They do not care for power so 
closely watched, there are no social honours to be obtained, 
and fame diffuses itself too much among a multitude of 
claimants. The sense of personal honour hardly exists in a 
crowd, and the road to place is too open, as in a despotism, to 
the favourites of an hour. Administrative purity is, however, if 
we may judge by the evidence, independent of forms of govern- 
ment. The most corrupt government in the world is believed 
to be the Russian, which is genuinely despotic ; and the Sultan’s 
Pashas, whom he can execute with a word, will sell anything ; but 
the least corrupt government in the world is either that of the 
German Empire or that of the Indian Viceroyalty, in both of 
which the autocracy of a small group of persons is very thinly 
veiled by responsibility either to a distant State or to a power- 
less Parliament. Bribe-taking has become a nearly unknown 
offence in India; and though great persons have been accused 
in Berlin of trading in an unbecoming way, the departments, 
poorly paid and overworked, are even pedantically pure. No 
German expects to get anything or avoid anything by bribing 
a German official. In England, with its veiled democracy, an 
accusation of actual money-taking by officials is nearly 
unknown ; while in America, with its recognised democracy, 
such charges are perpetually made, and are not infrequently true. 
In America, nevertheless, though the administrations of all 
States are equally democratic, each State has upon this subject 
its own history and traditions. Nor is it always from a lax 
condition of opinion that corruption of this kind appears 
invariably to rise. Both in France and the United States, 
opinion punishes official malversation, when discovered, with 
unrelenting severity. After the revelations in New York 
as to the corruption in municipal government, men who 
had shared the plunder came forward with full confessions, 
punishment was arrested in case after case by suicide, an 
appreciable number of the guilty died of nervous prostra- 
tion, and of all concerned, scarcely any one certainly guilty 
escaped without a penalty. In France, those now accused 
have nothing to expect except rigorous trial; while the Press 
and the public vie with each other in the severity of their 
comments—which often pass far beyond legal bounds—and 
their demands for investigation. There is in neither country 
any laxity in public condemnation, which, indeed, if we may 
judge from a recent military case at home, is more severe there 
than in England itself. The ultimate cause of the evil must, 
of course, be the depravation of society, of which the offieial 
world is necessarily representative ; but the immediate cause 
is probably some depravation of tone in the services them- 
selves, At least, they always grow better when their chiefs 
are merciless to corruption, and when the idea springs up that 
bribe-taking, besides being an act of treason, is a disgraceful 
offence. There is a good deal of the public school about 
a service; and the tone of a public school is not always 
that of the families which supply it with recruits. The 
Republic will have to suffer for the offences of General 





Caffarel and his accomplices; but, with another tone in the 
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War Office, the Republic may be kept as pure as any 
Monarchy. That it ought to be far purer, we admit ; but that 
it is not, is only one of the endless disappointments which the 
believers in institutions have always had to suffer. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN IN ULSTER. 


HE central idea of Mr. Chamberlain’s campaign in Ulster 
is a most excellent one, and is being admirably worked 
out. The mere fact that he can speak in Ireland at all, still more 
the fact that he has had a semi-Royal reception, and that his 
speeches are applauded by huge crowds, bring home to English- 
men their mistake in calling the Parnellites “ the Irish.” They 
are forced by the spectacle, as well as by Mr. Chamberlain’s 
oratory, which has rarely been more effective, to remember 
what they are always forgetting, that there are two nations in 
Ireland, and not one, and that the smaller of the two, though 
it keenly desires changes in its land laws, is not only satisfied 
with the administration of the United Kingdom, but thrives 
under it exceedingly. While the people of Western and Southern 
Ireland, three-fifths of the whole, are pressed by suffering, which 
in some places is chronic, and declare that they are ruined, or, 
as they say, “ destroyed,” by an alien rule which invents new 
laws only to deprive them of their liberties and degrade their 
standing in the world ; two-fifths of the population, dwelling on 
a less fertile section of the island, living under the same laws, 
and subjected to the same exceptional legislation, display all 
the signs of prosperity, and cling to the accursed foreign rule 
with such vehemence that they threaten armed insurrection 
if it is withdrawn, The most energetic, the most orderly, 
and the wealthiest of the two nations within the island, 
not only resists but detests the proposed revolution, and 
welcomes Mr. Chamberlain with enthusiasm because he speaks 
for those Liberals who, rather than vote for it, have broken up 
their party, have forfeited their hopes of advancement, and 
have allied themselves to an organisation with which they 
have for a generation been contending. The feeling of Ulster, 
and of those Irishmen who belong to Ulster in all ways except 
geographical residence, is a cardinal fact in Irish politics 
which Englishmen overlook; and in bringing it forward 
to the light, Mr. Chamberlain performs an immense ser- 
vice. English Home-rulers are not being misled by their 
vices, but by their virtues; and if they once realise that the 
principles which they propose to apply to Ireland, apply 
equally to Ulster; that Ulster contains a people, has 
had a history, and regards Catholic Ireland as a foreign 
country ; they will reconsider, not, indeed, their principles, but 
the possibility of their just application to Ireland as a whole. 
Even Mr. Gladstone perceives that the case of Ulster is not 
covered by his arguments, and has repeatedly hinted that he 
is willing to consider any working proposal for placing Ulster 
in an exceptional position. 


That exceptional position is, as we believe, an impossibility, 
and it is because it is an impossibility that the “ Ulster 
Question ” is, in the present struggle, such a vitally important 
one. Ulster cannot be separated from Ireland, or placed under 
a neighbouring Government not that of the island, or made 
into a self-governing canton under the ultimate control of 
Dublin. The people of the province are too mixed, and any 
plan of the kind, unless accompanied by a cruel expulsion of 
the Catholic section—which would not only be a colossal 
wickedness, but is physically impossible—would render civil war 
inevitable in the not distant future. The native Government 
of Dublin would have partisans in every county, and a 
party in every town, and would almost of necessity strain 
all its resources for any length of time to compel or 
persuade Ulster to come in. The Separatists would be enthu- 
siastic for this object, for without Ulster Irish inde- 
pendence is a dream, and the Home-rulers pure and simple 
would be met at every turn with difficulties which only 
the absorption of Ulster could overcome. The native Govern- 
ment would, without Ulster, be deprived of a third at least 
of its revenues—probably far more, for every rich Irishman 
would live there—of all control over its Press, of much of its 
hold over its criminal classes, and of all means of resisting or 
objecting to British compulsion. It would be compelled, poor 
as it would be, to waste half its energies in keeping up an 
impossible Customs frontier, and would be galled every 
hour of the day by criticisms which would be felt to be 
at once hostile, fatal, and Irish. No such position could 
last for ten years; it would be met by the savage 
boycotting of Ulster—that is, the destruction of its wealth— 





by a British force, would be the scene of a deadly civil wy, 
envenomed at once by religious hatred and by commer, ial 
fear. So certain are these results, that the abler Voennaalll 
excited though they are, perceive them clearly ; and we anedine 
whether men like Mr. Parnell and his more sensible lnaamaen 
would accept Ireland without Ulster, even as a basis for faim 
operations against Great Britain. They would realise the dan e 
of failure too strongly ; and the situation, therefore, for English 
Home-rulers to consider is just this. You cannot create a self 
governing Ireland—if you deny that Ireland is self-governed 
—without including Ulster in your plan, You cannot include 
Ulster in your plan without committing the same offence of 
political oppression which you think you are now committin 
in Ireland as a whole. If, therefore, your object is mainly to 
relieve your consciences, it cannot possibly be attained by 
simply conceding Home-rule. You cannot bear dragoonin 
Ireland—which is no more dragooned than London—but ae 
that plan, you must dragoon Ulster, dragoon it as France 
would do, for the single offence of desiring the continuance of 
your rule. Home-rule, therefore, lands you, as far as your 
consciences are concerned, in an insoluble dilemma. 


By bringing forward this question, which is kept out of 
sight because it is so difficult, Mr. Chamberlain, as we have 
said, does inestimable service. So, also, he does in the biting 
criticisms which he passes on the probable results of Home. 
rule on the prosperity of Ireland. They will have little effect 
in Ireland itself, where an Utopian dream—not in itself 
without a touch of noble feeling, though there is also a touch 
of sordidness in it—has got fast hold of the popular imagina- 
tion; but they will greatly influence the hard-headed men 
who make up no inconsiderable portion of the constituencies 
throughout Great Britain. The native Irish Government, if we 
may judge from the experience of New York and of Dublin, will 
be the most expensive Government in the world, and will ex- 
tract its revenue by the most unscientific means. Irish Home- 
rulers, however, will not believe that, or care for it if they do 
believe it, they holding, as revolutionists have ever held, that 
ideas are independent of their results; and we pass on to the 
only portion of Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches on which we have 
unfavourable comment to make. Like him, we hold that the 
agrarian revolution in Ireland must be worked out; like him, 
we believe that the only just method of working it out is by 
purchase on a great scale; and like him, while we maintain 
that Britain may fairly pledge her credit to aid Ireland, we feel 
the enormous difficulty of inducing the British people to sanction 
any undertaking so great and so expensive. If Mr. Gladstone 
talking finance could not persuade them to his plan, who will ? 
But when we come to consider the long talked-of plan by which 
Mr. Chamberlain proposes to solve the difficulty, we must confess 
to an acute feeling of disappointment. If we understand it, 
and it seems clear enough, the landlords will be paid off in 
debentures, the interest of which will be guaranteed by local 
bodies who will collect the quit-rents, and who will be com- 
pelled to collect them, as they now are to collect the rates. If 
they do not collect them, they will have to levy rates to supple- 
ment the deficiency. As they certainly will not collect the rents, 
the rent-payers being also the electors of the Guardians, this pro- 
posal is one to buy out the landlords by a large loan, borrowed on 
the security of Irish rates. Who will lend it, except at ex- 
travagant interest, unless, indeed, in the hope that the British 
Treasury will, after many delays and much squirming, 
ultimately pay the money? The immediate result of that 
operation will be that Ireland will have one grand grievance, 
the mortgage of her rates—which are burdens more felt 
than taxes—to the perpetual maintenance of a class of 
do-nothings who at some previous time had owned the land. 
The landlord will be the Grand Perpetual Pensioner, and 
will be assailed by every agitator throughout the country, as 
well as by Members who, in all usual Sessions, will hold the 
balance of power between the British parties. The scheme is 
as yet undiscussed, and we have no wish to condemn it or any 
other prematurely, especially as it might be supplemented by 
a tax on sugar to form a sinking fund; but it strikes us 
at present as unworkable, or rather as involving in a high 
degree that policy of placing liability on the British taxpayer 
which Mr. Chamberlain declares to be already rejected. 





THE FUTURE OF MOROCCO. 


7. way in which the jealousies of the “ civilised” world 
arrest the progress of civilisation is about, we fear, to 
be illustrated once more on a great scale. But for those 





and before long, Ireland, unless held down at both ends 





jealousies, civilisation would, within the next twenty years, 
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regain for Europe the whole of the Eastern Empire of Rome, 
lost four hundred years ago through European dissensions, and 
now decaying slowly under the rule of an Asiatic tribe which 
throughout history has conquered only to destroy. The 
ability of Europe, in other words, to secure the orderly progress 
of mankind might be increased by at least one-fourth. Those 
‘salousies prevent Egypt from being turned into a quiet 
den, from which its English owners could slowly urge 
a stream of civilising influence up the whole valley of the 
Nile to its sources in the great lakes, conciliate the Abys- 
sinians, and then extend their authority, a wealth-producing 
commerce, and the Pax Britannica over the whole of Eastern 
Africa. With an impregnable base in the Delta, and thirty 
thousand drilled Soudanese, negroes, and Abyssinians to help 
them, that work would scarcely be harder for the English than 
the conversion of the treeless wastes of the Punjab into the 
most orderly of wheat-fields. There is no hope as yet either 
for Turkey or for Egypt, and we fear there is none for Morocco. 
That Empire is half as large again as France; and in hands 
capable of preserving order, yet allowing freedom, could 
maintain nearly as large a population. Placed, like Spain, 
at once on the Atlantic and the Mediterranean, full of fine 
harbours, and with plains on which the thermometer ranges 
from 40° to 90° Fahr., it possesses in its broad mountain- 
ranges nearly all climates, and besides cotton, fine tobacco, and 
sugar, produces in its valleys and wide plateaus everything that 
will grow in Southern Europe. It is full of minerals, more 
especially copper and coal, and is the natural base for the trade 
with the interior of Western Africa, of which, if the country 
were but opened, Timbuctoo would be the entrepét. Once 
reduced to order, it might, in fact, be another Spain; and if 
filled for fifty years with the overspill of Southern Europe, 
would be at once a relief to the Continent and a vast 
addition to its resources. Europe, however, is jealous, 
and the magnificent State is therefore left to the wild 
tribes of the Atlas, who are hardly more civilised than Maoris 
and not so capable of instruction, and to about four millions 
of tamer men who are probably more misgoverned than any 
race in the world outside the interior of Africa. If the reports 
of all travellers, most merchants, and all resident Jews may 
be trusted, the government of Morocco is an anarchy tem- 
pered by flogging, the first objects of the Ministry and their 
master being to enrich themselves and keep out Europeans and 
European ideas. Few travellers are allowed to visit the interior, 
no Europeans can safely settle outside the coast cities, and com- 
merce is left to 300,000 Jews, who are plundered and imprisoned 
at will, and every now and then appeal pathetically to their 
co-religionists to help them against violent oppression. 

A gleam of light has appeared for Morocco, but it will very 
speedily be extinguished. Muley Hassan, the secluded despot in 
whose name the country is plundered, is reported dying, and, if 
the report is true, it is almost certain that a civil war will break 
out, amidst which the last relics of prosperity will disappear, and 
the savages of the mountain-ranges will become virtual masters 
of the Empire. The heir, according to European ideas, is a 
boy of sixteen, while the child who will probably be proclaimed 
Emperor is only five. There will be other claimants also, and 
each one will resort to force, will buy troops of hill-savages 
with money and promises, and will plunder all the settled 
districts and orderly towns that he can reach. The consequent 
disorder must spread to the towns, and even Tangier is believed 
to be within danger of a rising and consequent massacre. 
The interference of Europe is therefore not only justified, but 
urgently required; and if Europe could agree on an agent, the 
native government could in twelye months be superseded, a 
European Princedom established, supported by a small army, by 
all orderly peasants, and by the Jews, and the whole country 
thrown open to the necessary immigration. Unfortunately, 
Europe cannot agree, the four Powers immediately concerned 
being implacably opposed to any arrangement except the one 
under which the great Empire is losing not only its prosperity, 
but its life. The Spaniards, to begin with, hold Morocco to 
be their reversionary property. The Moors were their subjects, 
they are the nearest of all Europeans to Morocco, and they 
could, they think, extract from a great dominion in North 
Africa compensation for their unforgotten losses in the 
Western world. It would be their India. They will 
hear of no arrangement which would finally destroy their 
hopes, and are prepared to make any alliances or risk 
any wars, rather than see Morocco in possession of any 
other Power. They will, however, as a compromise, agree 
that Morocco may continue savage. Italy, again, though not 

hostile to Spain, is jealous for the freedom of the Mediter- 








ranean, and does not wish to see the Southern gate of the Sea 
pass into any hands strong enough to give her any trouble, 
unless, indeed, the owner of those hands is powerful enough 
and friendly enough to give her compensation in the shape of 
Tripoli, This Spain could not do, and France, which 
could, would not do, and Italy therefore desires to see 
Morocco remain for ever sterile. France, again, desires Morocco, 
in order to stretch her own great empire on the South of the 
Mediterranean up to the Atlantic, and would even pay heavily 
in treasure and conscripts for it, hoping thus to inherit 
all North-West Africa, and to spread southward steadily 
to Senegal. She also would thus possess an India— 
rich, spacious, and fertile, though thinly populated—close 
to her own doors. So strongly has this project taken 
hold of the French mind, that the Government of Paris 
would probably risk a Spanish war by invading Morocco, 
but that behind the Court of Madrid stands Prince 
Bismarck, and that the chiefs of the French Army, who are 
dreaming of the revanche, do not want, while fighting 
Germany and keeping back Italy from Nice—where an 
intrenched camp has this week been ordered—to be com- 
pelled to detach two corps darmée more to watch the 
passes of the Pyrenees. Nor do they wish at this moment 
to employ large bodies of cavalry in an expedition which 
can be carried out successfully only by their aid. France, 
therefore, will agree to postpone the “ Question of Morocco,” 
but she certainly will not allow its settlement in a Spanish 
sense, and Morocco must therefore remain a scene of dis- 
order and misrule. Finally, England accepts the situation, 
like the rest. Her philanthropists are convinced that misrule 
is a blessing if only it is Home-rule—that is, in many cases, 
and notably in Morocco, the rule of the ignorant by the bad— 
and her statesmen fear lest any first-rate Power, in possession 
at once of Tangier and Mogador, should have a dangerous grip 
on both the Canal route and the route by the Cape to India. 
They do not as yet see their way to any compromise, the 
Trans-Canadian route being too new to modify their opinions, 
and they therefore ‘“ protect ’’ Morocco,—that is, they do all 
they can to prevent any Power from forcibly terminating 
the anarchy there prevailing, and restoring the vast Empire 
once more to Europe. So strongly felt are these jealousies, 
that Spain has filled her African forts with troops, that France 
is collecting a small corps d’armée on the Algerian frontier, 
and that England, France, Spain, and Italy are sending iron- 
clads to Moorish ports, “to protect their subjects, in view of 
possible eventualities.” 

May not Morocco recover if left alone? That question is 
like the question whether Central Africa could not be civilised 
without conquest, and the answer to both is an appeal to 
experience. The negroes of Africa have had at least three 
thousand years during which to develop a civilisation, and 
have not done it ; and the inference is that they will not do it 
unless assisted from without. They may do better without a 
civilisation, even a rudimentary one—that is another matter 
—but if they are to have one, they must be subjugated for 
a couple of centuries at least. Similarly, the Moors of 
Morocco have had three hundred years of independence, and 
have used it to make of Morocco a State where no one but 
an Ambassador is secure, a State in many respects below the 
ordinary semi-civilised level. The continuance of that decline 
may not be regrettable from the point of view of the 
hour, for it does not interfere with Home-rule ; but if it is 
regrettable, there is but one way to prevent it, and that is for 
Europe to extend over Morocco her direct influence. To the 
thinking of many men with whom we should more or less agree, 
the rescue of Northern Africa from barbarism by its peaceful 
division among civilised States, would be equivalent to the 
addition of a new continent to the resources of the world, and 
would be full of hope for the millions of murderous savages 
who now populate the interior of the Dark Continent. It will 
not be accomplished, however, just yet, nor possibly at all 
until the European States have agreed that to paralyse their 
irresistible strength by impeding each other is neither a natural 
nor a profitable proceeding. That is not a very high level of 
wisdom, but it seems impossible for the nations just now to 
reach it. 


RUSSIA AND GERMANY. 


HE changes in the international kaleidoscope are so sudden 
and so various, that to be dogmatically pessimistic is 

often to be merely misled by the shadows of diplomacy. Still, 
at the present moment it is difficult to resist the feeling that 
Europe is fast reaching a condition from which the only out- 
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come will be a life-and-death conflict between those rival Powers 
in which race-hatred has become a recognised feature of the 
national life. A fortnight ago, we dwelt upon the general 
aspect of the present situation, and pointed out how threatening 
it had become. Since then, the march of events has been 
towards rather than away from the dreaded rupture. The most 
pressing danger to the peace of Europe lies not in the ill- 
feeling between France and Germany, but in the disagreement 
between Germany and Russia. Germany and Russia at war 
means a general conflict in which not only France, but Austria 
and Italy, would be involved. Till within a week or 
two ago, it has been possible, however, to deny the 
probability of such a struggle. ‘The peoples of Germany 
and Russia,’ it could be argued, ‘may hate each other, 
but the dynasties are determined to prevent a rupture, and 
will be able to carry out their determination.’ As a proof of this, 
we could quote the moderation with which the official organs 
of either country spoke on questions of international policy, 
and the cordial relations maintained between the two Courts 
over such matters as the Bulgarian Question. Unfortunately, 
these proofs that the rulers of Germany and Russia intend to 
hold in check the hostility of their subjects can no longer be 
pointed to. Instead of the race-hatred being kept within 
bounds, it has been allowed to burst out. Instead of the inter- 
change of courtly civilities, there has been a marked failure of 
reciprocal attentions between the Sovereigns. Instead of diplo- 
matic assistance, there has been such an incident as Signor Crispi’s 
remark as to the intention of the German and Italian Govern- 
ments to prevent the conversion of the Mediterranean into a 
Russian lake. It must be remembered, too, that the race-hatred 
between Germany and Russia is infinitely more intense than that 
between Germany and France. Germany and France have very 
strong grounds for quarrel, and detest each other accordingly ; 
but they only hate as the French and the English used 
to hate. The Germans hate the Russians in the spirit 
which during the Middle Ages the Christian showed against 
the Turk. The Germans do not look upon the Russians as they 
look on other civilised Powers. To them, a Russian invasion 
is dreaded not as is the march of the Austrians or the French, 
but as a barbarian inroad. Such horror as the Teuton feels 
for the Slav breeds a hate of a kind far more dangerous and far 
more unreasoning than that which comes of a merely national 
quarrel, however bitter. This feeling, which is well understood 
in Russia, as may be imagined, does not make the Russians 
friendly. They know that the Germans think every Russian a 
Cossack or a Tartar, and they feel towards their neighbours 
accordingly. Beyond this, too, jealousy plays a very great part 
in the manner with which the Slav regards the Teuton. The 
jealousy of a partially civilised race towards a civilised one, of a 
people who live in a dreary, barren, unfruitful land towards those 
who inhabit one far richer and more pleasant, is always strong. 
This jealousy, that of the poor man towards the rich, the 
Russians feel. Add that among the Slavs exists a deep 
presentiment that they are the coming race in Europe, that to 
them belongs the future, and it is hardly to be doubted that 
Russia and Germany hate with a hate that is absolutely 
inextinguishable. 

The indications that the Russian Government, at least, 
has ceased to care to suppress this race-antagonism, have 
during the past months been very strong. Equally strong, 
too, have been the indications that Germany has given 
up the effort to remain unmoved by outbursts of Russian 
ill-feeling. First came the significant fact that though 
both Emperors were on the Baltic coast, one or other 
of them, or both, did not care to show Europe that good-will 
still existed between the two Courts. Next came Prince 
Bismarck’s curious remark on his birthday congratulations,— 
that England, Austria, and Italy were the countries which he 
regarded as most favourable to himself. Then came the meeting 
with Signor Crispi, and the hint that part of the common 
policy agreed on was the prevention of the occupation of 
Constantinople by Russia. Last has come the open sympathy 
for France which prominent Russians have been allowed to 
express without censure, and the insulting replies of the German 
Press. Ata dinner on board the French steamer ‘ Uruguay,’ 
the Grand Duke Nicholas, cousin of the Czar, was reported 
by the /igaro—falsely—to have used such phrases as these: 
—‘France makes ready for her revenge, and she does 
well. But she shows her great good sense in refusing to be 
moved by the continual vexations of her neighbour...... 
On her side, Russia does not remain inactive. She labours 
everywhere to destroy German influence...... All the 
efforts of the Ozar are directed to diminish more and more the 


. ils, 
German influence which at one time was great amon 
dignitaries.” The Grand Duke is reported to have ended thi 
extraordinary harangue by telling France that she must wait 
for a short time, since at this moment it is difficult to obtai 
our effective alliance in case of war.” Soon, however al 
obstacles will have disappeared, and then, says the Grand Dake 
“ I will be the first in case of war to range myself in the ranks 
of the French Army, which I love with all my heart,” That 
speech has been officially denied, and also by the captain of the 
steamer ; but the point is not the accuracy of the report, but 
its reception in Germany, where it was at once accepted ag 
certainly true. Again, on October 10th, the Berlin Post re. 
ceived the following telegram from Prince Woronzoff :— 
“ Zeitung Post, Berlin.—Vive La France!—Prince Woronzorr” 
Englishmen will no doubt be slow to attach much in 
portance to this curiously schoolboy way of insulting a 
foreign nation; but Prince Woronzoff is far too great a man 
to have sent such a telegram unless he believed that the 
policy pursued up till now by the Czar and the Russian Foreign 
Office of repressing hostility to Germany had undergone a 
change. A country where freedom of speech does not exist, 
is and must be held responsible for what is said by its subjects 
on foreign questions. But if this Russian utterance is gig. 
nificant, of still greater importance is an article, said to be in 
the nature of a semi-official communication, in which the 
Cologne Gazette disposes of the rumour that Prince Bismarck 
desired a meeting between the Emperors in order to obtain 
the abrogation of the new Russian law of inheritance. The 
true reason why the Czar would not meet the Emperor William, 
it goes on to state, is to be found not in this domestic quarrel, 
but in the fact that the Czar is more and more compelled to 
reckon with the Panslavists and their Republican friends 
in France, and to act in accordance with their wishes. “ What 
thoughts must arise within the breast of the absolute ruler on 
seeing how his Governor of Nijni-Novgorod drinks brotherhood 
with people like Dérouléde, how the civic chief of St. Peters. 
burg goes to shake the hands of the Communists in the 
Municipal Council of Paris, and how members even of his own 
family, in their jovial moments become intoxicated with the 
flattery of French Republicans.” The article ends by wondering 
if the Czar must not sometimes doubt whether “he acted 
wisely in separating himself as he has done from the peaceful 
Powers, and embarking on a path of which the end is mean- 
while veiled by the future.” Surely, when Princes speak, 
and newspapers under official inspiration write in the way we 
have indicated, it cannot be unduly pessimistic to regard the 
European horizon as dark in the extreme. 

Suppose, however, that the worst fears of those who are 
watching European politics are realised, and Russia and France 
are pitted against Germany and Austria, and possibly Italy,— 
what is likely to be the outcome of such a struggle? To 
begin with, the brunt of the battle must fall on Germany, for 
she will be subject to attacks from both her antagonists, 
whereas Austria will only be open to a Russian army. Germany, 
then, will have to divide her forces into two,—to strike with 
both hands at once, but at different foes. It is, of course, 
impossible to conquer Russia in the sense that France can be 
conquered, All the armies of the world banded together 
could not occupy even her European territories, with their dense 
forests and dreary, roadless plains. In the summer, indeed, 
Southern and Eastern Russia might be nominally held by the 
invader; but in the winter it would tax all his powers to keep 
the railways working. You may guard a line in the summer, 
and mending is quick when men can work night and day ; but 
the frost and snow would give the peasants the power to tear 
up the lines at will. The Germans, no doubt, fancy that by 
concentrating troops in their extreme North-Eastern provinces, 
whence to St. Petersburg it is not 600 miles, they might carry 
the Russian capital and dictate what conditions they pleased. 
But, granted that the taking of the Northern capital would bring 
Russia to terms, which is an extremely doubtful assumption, could 
it be attempted in conjunction with an advance on Paris, or with 
the repelling of a French invasion? Suppose that it was not 
attempted, and Germany and Austria stood on the defensive 
on their Eastern frontiers, and only attacked France in con- 
junction with Italy, would not the position of the Central 
Powers be extremely dangerous? Russian troops are dogged 
beyond description,—witness Zorndorff. Suppose Russia 
really brought the enormous numbers of her army into 
play, and that the Russian battalions steadily oozed over the 
frontier-line. Might not an exceedingly difficult problem be 
before the Germans? Like Napoleon, they would be always 





beating the Russians in pitched battles, and, like Napoleon, 
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scovering that the enemy were not in full retreat, 
d, sulkily holding their ground or else actually 
advancing. For Germans, the horror of such a position must 
be intense. Wars, of course, turn out very differently from 
what we might expect. Still, it is as well to bear in mind 
the fact that the great war, when it does come, may have an 
end very different from that which Englishmen would like. We 
take it that Englishmen, as a rule, would like to see France 

+ back her provinces, but would by no means like to see 
Germany overrun by Russia, or German provinces ceded to the 
Czar or to France. Yet to this it may conceivably come. Perhaps, 
however, the next great conflict may end altogether in another 
way. It may turn out to be a war in which the armies will 
be so nearly balanced, that no result will be achieved, and that, 
after much marching and counter-marching, a peace will be 
signed simply re-establishing the status quo ante. Such wars 
were common enough in the eighteenth century. It is just 

ssible that in the present day the perfection of training and 
equipment may have the same result. 
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THE RUSSIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


N an age of vast projects, the resolve of the Russian 
I Government to construct a railway to the Pacific attracted 
at once the notice of politicians, but created no surprise among 
a public which has grown familiar with greater wonders. 
Yet that is a big and bold enterprise which proposes to stud 
Siberia with railway-stations, connect the Baltic with the Sea 
of Japan, and bring the arsenals and barracks of Russia within 
afew days’ journey of the new naval and military port of 
Vladivostock. Some courage and a strong motive must be 
required to lay down even a single pair of rails through the 
heart of a country which, although it contains nearly five 
millions of square miles, is peopled by fewer than four 
millions of inhabitants. Can the mind grasp that relation 
of persons to surface? The reason for the sparseness 
is that the whole deep Northern fringe lying on the 
edge of the icy sea is unhabitable and uninhabited except 
by afew savages. The great rivers all flow into the Arctic 
Ocean, and the entire tract, from Behring’s Straits to the 
White Sea, is for nine months in the year one of the most 
desolate and ghastly stretches of territory in the world. The 
Ob and the Yenisei are navigable in summer far inland, but 
the mouths of the Lena in winter might figure in the hell of 
Dante. The upper waters of each of these great streams, how- 
ever, flow for hundreds of miles through habitable territory ; 
and it is across the middle region between the mountains and 
the gloomy arctic tracts that the merchant and the soldier are 
to be carried to the verge of the Eastern seas. The Amur, 
differing from the other waters of Siberia, flows eastward, and 
enters the Pacific opposite the northern end of Saghalien, that 
large island which Russia acquired from Japan ; and it is on the 
central belt from the Ural Mountains to the Amur Valley that 
the latest suggested route would place the railway. If this 
be adopted, the line will pass by the important cities of 
Omsk and Tomsk, round the northern head of Lake Baikal, 
a fresh-water sea four hundred miles long, and bending 
south-east by the Zeya and Ussuri Valleys, where it will be 
close to the Chinese frontier, ran down to Vladivostock, which 
is not remote from the coveted Province or Kingdom of Corea, 
and is intended to be the Sebastopol of the Pacific. The 
whole is to cost three hundred and eighty millions of roubles, or, 
say, thirty-eight millions sterling, and the Military Governor of 
Siberia makes the clever suggestion that it should be paid for 
by interest-bearing paper, which, he thinks, would be taken 
up in Russia itself. It is not, we should think, likely to find 
a market anywhere else. But if the Russian Government 
are sufficiently earnest in the desire to establish a Naval 
Power in the Pacific, and especially in the waters of China 
and Japan, they will do so “regardless of expense,” just 
as they have pushed on a railway through the sands from 
the Caspian to the Oxus, and are now building a bridge 
over that stream to carry the locomotive to Bokhara and 
Samarcand, 

Like the Central Asian, the great Siberian line is a political 
undertaking ; but whether the Turcomans and Usbeks wanted 
travelling and commercial facilities or not, Siberia beyond all 
doubt cries aloud for the iron horse. For trading purposes 
In these days, without a railway, the land of ice and snow 
bordering on, if not within, Marco Polo’s “ Land of Darkness,” 
18 barred from development. It has actually and compara- 
tively few people for its great extent; but it abounds, from the 
western border to the Oriental sea, in the raw materials of 








wealth. Alike in the West and East there is gold, and this 
projected line is to touch on the Upper Amur gold- 
fields, which we had an impression were claimed by the 
Chinese. The centre of Western Siberia is a forest land, 
and the banks of the Yenisei are strewed with trunks of 
great trees, brought down and piled into huge heaps by 
the summer floods. The trade in furs, very ancient and 
famous, is alone worth placing within the reach of a 
market, If timber and furs and minerals of many kinds can 
be obtained from this inhospitable land, so can cereals, for the 
basin of the Ob is described as one of the richest in the 
world. Mr. Wiggin, who took a small steamer up the Yenisei 
in 1874, and visited the principal towns on his way home by 
Ekaterinburg, speaks with enthusiasm of the actual and 
potential wealth of the country. Whatever may be the case 
in Eastern, there can be no doubt that Western Siberia, as far 
as the upper waters of the Irtish, is full of timber, minerals, 
and fur-bearing animals, while the rivers swarm with fish, and 
the cultivated soil is fruitfulin grains. Eastern Siberia is more 
rugged ; but it is supposed to conceal rich deposits of metals 
and precious stones in its mountain-chains, and the vicinity of 
the Amur has already yielded gold enough to rouse the cupidity 
and the passions of men. The reports of travellers and pro- 
jectors read like stories of a land of promise, and almost make 
one believe that here are thousands of miles of wealth-bearing 
territory awaiting only the magic hand of capital and the 
triumphs of invention, to make Siberia a rival of the United 
States. 

But, with all its solid qualities, Siberia wants one thing,— 
climate. A country where the temperature ranges between 
thirty-two degrees below freezing-point in winter, and sixty- 
five degrees above it in summer, can hardly be attractive. 
That is why the population is so scanty. The Mongolian 
conquerors turned aside from the snow and ice of the Ob and 
Yenesei, and sought the sunshine of the Jaxartes, the Oxus, 
and the Euphrates. The tide of empire rolled westward, 
and not northward, and poured far into the South from 
Manchuria and the Western deserts. So Siberia, throughout 
its length and breadth, from the snow mountains to the 
tundras and horrible marshes, remained comparatively un- 
peopled, a land almost without a history, but now stirring 
to make one. Russia converted the land into a convict-prison, 
and the terrible punishment appealed to the popular imagina- 
tion, and made Siberia a synonym of hopeless pain and misery. 
The European public knew nothing of the country “ at the 
back of the world,” except that the Kalmuks from the Volga 
fled across it from the tyranny of a Czarina, and that in its 
mines the exile wore out his life. Muravief’s acquisition of 
the Amur Valley, Ignatief’s clever conveyance of a corner of 
Manchuria on behalf of his master in 1861, and the prying 
spirit of commerce in search of markets, brought it plainly 
before the world. What will Russia do to draw out strength 
from her Arctic dominion? A railway through the snow to 
the sea will bear political fruit, but will it attract population ? 
Will the peasants, who are gliding away from Northern 
Russia and seeking warmth, turn aside to fill up the 
gaping spaces in the forests and mountain-sides of Siberia # 
Perhaps they may when the railway has made migration easy, 
and there is a chance of employment beyond the Ural range. 
At any rate, the corn-growers, the hunters, the fisher- 
men, and lumberers, who are pining for external markets 
in addition to those they now supply, will welcome a 
railway, and, as they extend their business, will need fresh 
hands. The cost of freight to and from the towns of Western 
Siberia and Moscow is, or was, £20 per ton, and the coat of 
transit from China is enormous. If a railroad pierces the 
country, it is hoped that the outlay on carriage will diminish ; 
but whether it does or not, the time will be saved. How such 
a line can be made to pay is another question, and it will have 
little weight, because the main purpose of the enterprise is 
political. Russia wishes to be a Maritime Power on the Pacific ; 
she also hopes to increase the population and the productive 
yield of her Siberia; and the strong desire to profit by 
a port on open water will be the main reason why 
opportunities of development will be afforded to the ex- 
tensive and varied territory in her possession. Three or 
four lines traverse the American continent from ocean to 
ocean, and now we see in the near future, the soldier, the 
politician, and the engineer preparing to bind the Baltic to the 
Pacific. Empire, north of the Himalayas and the Altai, takes 
its course from West to East, and the two opposing streams will 
meet in the northern waters of the great ocean which, by the 
side of the extension of European influence, now sees also the 
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rise of Japan and the revival of effective power in the colossal 
and thickly peopled realm of China, The arm of the Ozar 
stretched out to Vladivostock, threatens the rulers in Pekin ; 
but the Chinese Monarchy which survived the Taiping revolt, 
crushed the Panthays, reconquered Kashgar, regained Kuldja, 
and resisted France, may be trusted to prove a formidable 
obstacle to Muscovite ambition. The politics of the Farther 
East will take care of themselves, and their issues elude human 
foresight ; but whatever may be its consequences, the steady 
march of the locomotive through the northern breadth of the 
great continent appeals strongly to the imagination, because 
it passes through a piece of the globe which, after all that has 
been written about it, still seems to lie outside the pale of the 
modern world. 





THE FRENCH AND THE NEW HEBRIDES. 


a the Times of Wednesday there was a long account of the 

French occupation of the New Hebrides, part of which 
deserves more attention from the English Government and the 
English public than we fear it is likely to get at the present time. 
The French have not done much in the way of colonising the 
islands. The wrong sort of people have come out, and the 
majority of them have either died or gone back to France. It 
is very doubtful, however, whether the right sort of people would 
have fared much better. The climate is one in which white men 
cannot work, in which they may think themselves fortunate if 
they can even live. What the French have done is to estab- 
lish a new and apparently flourishing slave-settlement. The 
plantations of the New Hebrides Company at Port Vila, 
in the Island of Vaté, are worked by some two hundred 
men and women “recruited” from the other islands of the 
group, or from the Solomon Islands. Englishmen have not 
many stones to throw at other nations in respect of the trade in 
native labour. There have been horrors enough in the past 
to make them very chary of criticism on this head. But at 
least we took what seemed to be adequate precautions against 
obvious abuses. If they sometimes failed to answer the 
purpose, it was the fault of the agents through whom we had 
to work. The general success of our efforts is shown by the most 
significant fact that the New Hebrides Company, which is 
French, is obliged to employ Englishmen as recruiters. The 
reason for this can only be that the natives will not willingly 
work in any but English Colonies. The protection they enjoy 
there is at least sufficient to make the service fairly popular, 
and it is only by deluding them into the belief that they are 
going to Queensland or Fiji, that the New Hebrides Company 
is able to obtain labourers at all. The natives have very good 
reason for making this distinction. The vessels of the New 
Hebrides Company carry no Government agent, and are under 
no official supervision. There is no one to see that the natives 
are sent home at the end of the three years for which they 
are nominally engaged ; and when they are sent home, it seems, 
in the matter of money, to be pretty much as they came. A 
Company which recruits its labourers in this fashion must regard 
with dismay the prospect of being left without military support 
in the event of a difficulty with its ‘* boys ;” and in view of what 
is going on at Paris at this moment, it seems not impossible 
that the French occupation of the islands may be partly in the 
interest of the Company. 

All this would be no concern of Englishmen, but for two 
considerations,—one is that the military occupation under cover 
of which the New Hebrides Company follows its trade is in 
open violation of a treaty obligation; the other, that this 
violation goes on under the eyes of our own Colonists. Few 
things, it may at once be admitted, are more difficult than to 
say when the fulfilment of a treaty obligation ought to be 
demanded at all hazards. In public, as in private affairs, there 


_are rights upon which a wise man will not insist, though he is 


clearly entitled to them. He says frankly he could have them 
if he chose, but only at the cost of more trouble or more 
annoyance than the rights are worth. At the same time, he 
will not, if he be really a wise man, ignore the risks in which 
thus to forego his rights may land him. The history of 
bankruptcy, for example, is to a great extent the history of 
dishonesty nourished by the supineness of creditors. A man 
does not care whether he can pay his debts or not, because he 
hopes that those to whom they are due will be equally 
indifferent. If the omission to enforce a right leads to the 
denial of other rights, it may be a more costly process than the 
enforcement would have been. 

Is it quite certain that this may not be true of the French 
occupation of the New Hebrides? To our minds, we confess, it 
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appears the very reverse of certain. Our conduct of foreign affairs 
as we pointed out last week, is passing through a very critica] 
stage. Eventually, we believe, it will regain the vigour the 
decision, the willingness to submit to great sacrifices for aie 
ends, which formerly belonged to it. But in the interval thoge 
qualities are wanting, and they are wanting at a time when 
Europe is uneasy, and when the action of every Great Power is 
very closely scanned, It is useless to expect that England can 
sit still while an undertaking quite recently given to her } 
France is ostentatiously disregarded, and not suffer } 
her apparent indifference in the opinion of other nations, 
In what ways she may suffer may be seen by a " 
in the Hamburg Correspondent which was translated in the 
St. James's Gazette of Tuesday. The German writer sets out 
what the French have done in the matter, and then goes on 
thus :—“ Instead of categorically demanding the evacuation 
of the New Hebrides and the fulfilment of the undisputed 
agreement, England has confined herself to feeble representa. 
tions. At the Colonial Conference in May, Lord Salisbury 
expressed himself so pusillanimously on the question, that 
one of the Australian representatives assured him that 
his speech would have done the highest honour to a French 
Premier, 000 ss On the whole, we must regard England 
as in a very unsatisfactory position. Russia, France, and 
America are openly of opinion that, even under Lord Salisbury, 
it is time to say, as a Russian diplomatist remarked to the 
English Ambassador in St. Petersburg ten years ago,— 
‘Resistance, my lord,—that is a word which no longer has a 
place in the English dictionary.’” If this extract represents 
the opinion held of England in Germany as well, the conclusion 
inevitably follows that things are coming, if they have not 
come, to that pass in which England is neither valued as a 
friend nor feared as an enemy. In the present instance, there 
is no question of Continental intervention, or of mixing our- 
selves up with other men’s quarrels. The simple facts are 
that we thought the independence of the New Hebrides im- 
portant enough to make a treaty about, but that when that 
treaty is violated, we think it prudent to hold our tongues, 
It is not in Europe only that our action in the matter of the 
New Hebrides is closely watched. It excites at least as much 
attention, and far more irritation, in Australia. There is no 
question upon which the Australians feel so keenly. Rightly 
or wrongly, they feel that it concerns their whole future asa 
community. Even if there were no treaty to be invoked, it 
would be seemly to examine the demands of the Colonists in 
regard to this question with care and sympathy. Then, how- 
ever, we might say, at the end of the investigation, that we 
thought their fears unfounded or exaggerated. As it is, any 
criticism of their fears is out of place. What they ask 
is not that we should sympathise with their excitement, but 
simply that we should demand the execution of a specific 
treaty which was concluded for their benefit, and which 
they have never consented to waive. That is an awkward 
request for a Power like England to refuse to Colonies like 
Australia. 

There are two steps the English Government might 
very well take which, though they fall far short of that 
insistance on the specific performance of the treaty to which 
the Australians think they are entitled, would yet show the 
French Government that England is more in earnest than 
they have been accustomed, perhaps, to think her. In the 
first, they might refuse, categorically and unmistakably, to 
discuss any other question in connection with that of the New 
Hebrides. This would at least show the French Government 
that we are alive to the special and serious nature of the issue. 
In the second place, they might despatch to the islands an 
English force of equal strength with the French force. This 
would only involve the maintenance there of a hundred men ; 
but it would be an intimation alike to France and to Australia 
that a French occupation would never be permitted by England. 
There would be nothing in this to which the French Govern- 
ment could reasonably object, since, if it is not a violation of 
the treaty for French troops to be in the islands, it must equally 
be no violation of it for English troops to be there. The 
advantage of this expedient would be that as a joint occupation 
can serve no special French purpose, useful or sentimental, 
France would no longer have any motive for keeping any 
soldiers in the islands, since the only result of so doing would 
be to keep English troops there also. It is an expedient to 
which no valid objection can well be raised, and which would 
probably have the effect of bringing to an end the incident 
which would have provoked it. 
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——————— 
CANON TAYLOR ON ISLAM. 


R. ISAAC TAYLOR, Canon of York, has, we think, 
D reached the ultimate limit of devotion to the cause of 
« progress.” Although a Christian minister, and, as we have 
every reason to believe, a most sincere one, he is ready to sacrifice 
to it his confidence in Christianity. The whole meaning of the 
prilliant lecture with which he electrified the Church Congress on 
Friday week—a lecture which must have sounded to many of the 
clergy present as a lecture on the sacredness of dynamite would 
sound to an audience of Kings—is that Christianity should 
withdraw in Africa, and great part of Asia, before Mahom- 
medanism, which is in those quarters of the globe not only 
a far more acceptable creed, but a far more beneficial one. 
Christianity in those regions has no effect, while Mahom- 
medanism makes men. Dr. Taylor has been led to this con- 
clasion apparently by a wide course of reading, which has opened 
his eyes to many facts entirely hidden from the majority of 
Englishmen, but has left him blind to many other facts as 
important, though not as striking. He is entirely right about 
the extent and the success of Mahommedan missions. Islam 
remains a missionary faith; its defeat in the fields alike of war 
and politics have concentrated the energies of its children upon 
proselytism by preaching; and far and wide throughout Africa 
and non-Turanian Asia, its devoted emissaries are spreading the 
doctrines and the practice of their faith. Always Asiatics, 
and usually Arabs—that is, the most intellectually capable 
of all Asiatics—eloquent and daring, familiar with every 
language they want to use, and accustomed to tropical 
climates, they are to be found throughout India, and in every 
section of the African continent, preaching, circumcising, and 
confirming their converts in the faith. These converts are 
numbered by the thousand for every Christian ten. We are 
quoting the results of long and minute inquiry when we say 
that in India the average addition to Islam by conversion 
exceeds a hundred thousand a year, and that in Africa the 
number is certainly equal to, and probably exceeds that. Of 
all the dangers which the future of India presents, the 
gravest is that within a century the majority of her in- 
habitants will be Mussulmans, and Mussulmans bitten deep 
with the Wahabee or Ferazee spirit, the spirit of the earlier 
Mahommedans who twelve hundred years ago ruthlessly assailed 
the ancient civilisation. The negro tribes of Africa are becoming 
Mussulmans fast, and in no long time we may hear that the 
missionaries of Islam, already numerous in South Africa, have 
reached and have conquered the formidable tribes of half-breeds, 
of whom the Zulus are a specimen, and who, with their negro 
strength of body and their Arab brains, have successively faced 
and so nearly defeated Portuguese, Dutch, and English fighting 
men. The Mahommedan missionaries may even succeed at last 
with the Turanian races, for there were Chinese Mussulmans by 
the thousand in Kashgar; and the Panthays, who were all Chinese 
by blood, when the scientific cruelty of Pekin deliberately stamped 
them out, were all Mussulmans, and numbered at least half-a- 
million of adult males. The teaching which won so many may 
win more; while the Malay preachers, as ardent as the Arabs, 
and even better fitted for the work, may find a hearing among 
the disturbed peoples of Indo-China, whose faith, like their social 
system, has been recently sorely shaken by the intrusion of the 
West. All this is true, and it is true also that for most Asiatics, 
and all Africans, Mahommedaniem has strong attractions. Its 
central doctrine, the “ unconditioned ” or arbitrary sovereignty 
of God, is as simple as most theories of human invention; 
its social system, with its dogma that all Mussulmans are 
equal and all infidels their predestined serfs, feeds every kind 
of natural pride at once; and its law, with its large concessions 
to lust and its fierce repression of the desire for alcohol, exactly 
suits the dominant passion and the dominant idea of the tropics, 
where men will not be chaste, and will believe that of all causes 
of moral evil, diet may be the worst. No Asiatic or African, 
unless converted by the grace of God, ever accepts the doctrine 
of chastity in its Christian form—even the higher Hindoo does 
not, for he subordinates it to the wish for children—and no 
Asiatic but the Sikh ever doubts that in getting drunk he is 
insulting divine law. 


The extension of Islam is a fact, and we shall not dispute 
Canon Taylor’s further statement that in Asia and Africa, 
Mahommedanism does, ina sense, make men. All observers agree 
that a negro tribe which embraces Mahommedanism becomes at 
once more manly ; while few officials in Bengal would deny that 





this is the one marked result of Ferazee progress. We have our- 
selves seen outcasts from Hindooism—men in whom the weight of 
social prejudice had stamped out all that should distinguish men 
—who became Mahommedans, and became at the same time self- 
assertive, courageous, and independent citizens. But admitting 
all these facts—and we have far understated what we believe 
to be true about the extent of the Mahommedan conversions 
—we cannot draw from them the deduction which Canon 
Taylor, either implicitly or avowedly, does. We cannot 
admit for a moment that the “ progress” of which he 
speaks is an equivalent for the spread of truth. The Mussul- 
man missionary makes only Mussulmans, after all. Dr. 
Taylor asks us to retire from a task in which we fail, and leave 
the lower races to the moollah and the dervish. We would 
as soon leave the poor of our own towns to the Mormons. 
If Christianity is true, and the Canon in every section of 
his speech reaffirms that proposition, our duty is to propa- 
gate it by the best means we can find, without thinking 
for one moment either whether we succeed, or what are the 
immediate results of our success. We have heard an able 
missionary say that the first result of Christian education 
on a native Australian was a tendency to water on the brain, 
and that the race would die of that brain incapacity as soon 
as it was converted; but granting that to be true, what then ? 
Why should not Australians die of water on the brain as well 
as of anything else? ‘The lower races, when they receive 
Christianity, seem to get little; but how much did our own 
forefathers get during a century or two after those brutal 
warriors had accepted the teaching of Olaf or Augustine ? 
What lingered in them was brutality; what lingers in many 
Asiatic and most African Christians is proclivity to vice, and 
especially to the vice of drinking ; and why should not the one 
die out as well as the other? Dr. Taylor, who is apparently a 
fanatic for temperance, praises Mahommed for suppressing 
drink—forgetting that Munoo and Gautama did it before 
him—and seems to think that because Christianity makes 
no such law, refuses, in fact, to raise a question of diet into 
a question of morals, therefore over half the world it must 
fail to secure morality. Does he fancy that the superior races, 
in whose modern virtues he believes, when they accepted 
Christianity, forswore alcohol, that Scandinavian and Hol- 
steiner, Teuton and Slav, the ancestors of the masters of the 
world, were sober men? Dr. Taylor might reasonably have 
said that Christianity at one time had failed with all these races ; 
yet in them were potential virtues mainly derived from their 
Christianity, to which Mahommedans have rarely in their best 
periods attained for a moment, and from which they have through- 
out history intermittently receded. Moved by a recoil which is 
not ignoble from a too frequent form of spiritual pride, Dr. Taylor 
exaggerates enormously the virtues of a creed which, like our 
own, shows differently in every different race. Mahommedans 
are temperate, he says, and says truly; but are they more 
temperate than Italians or Spaniards, or Greek rayahs, or 
the women of the greater part of the Christian world? He 
says they are cleanly, and it is true in a sense, but a most 
imperfect sense; and he cannot prove that much washing is 
a spiritual good. None ever bathed so often or so perfectly 
as the rotten voluptuaries of Rome. He says Mussulmans are 
chaste; but what does he mean? That Mahommed “ regu- 
lated polygamy ’? Mahommed did nothing of the kind. There is 
no English blunder about Mahommedanism so perverse or so 
incurable as this. Mahommed, in order to prevent the growth 
of powerful families linked together by intermarriage, limited 
the number of wives; but he gave every man full rights over 
all slaves or women in his possession—thus making even 
the chastity of polygamy improbable—and by making their 
children fully legitimate, risked the disuse of marriage. For 
hundreds of years, ever since the harem of Bajazet was out- 
raged by the Tartars, no Sultan has ever married; every Sultan 
in succession is the child of a favourite or a slave-girl, and the 
Sultan is Khalif in Islam! He of all men must, and does, 
reverence the “ Sacred Law.” If the Turks are regarded as 
specially bad, take the Moors. There is no country in the world 
where Mahommedanism suffers from external influence so little 
as Morocco, and no country in the world where, by the 
testimony of all travellers, ordinary European vice prevails 
to so ruinous an extent. Dr. Taylor alleges that Mahom- 
medanism teaches “ justice,” when its very essence is in- 
justice, when its whole spirit, as well as its positive law, 
makes of the Faithful a caste so intolerably privileged, 
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that, do what they may, no evidence except their own 
can legally be taken against them. What is the reason 
why Mussulman “fortitude, courage,” and the rest of the 
soldier-virtues which we heartily concede to them, have so 
constantly failed to maintain their dominion, even when they 
were, like the Arabs, capable of all civilisation, or, like the 
Turks, the most dominant of mankind, but that their incurable 
injustice has roused and kept alive through the ages an un- 
quenchable hate P Think of the history of Islam through the 
ages, and then consider closely whether the making of millions 
of black Mussulmans can be such a gain to the human race that 
Christianity should fold her arms, stand aside, and say to the 
moollah and the dervish,—‘ In Asia and Africa, over the half of 
mankind, do you bear rule for ever.’ For it is not we, but 
Canon Taylor who affirms twice over that nations once become 
Mussulman are hardly converted again. Through ages on ages, 
Christianity, in the name of liberalism, tolerance, and sound 
sense, is to acknowledge itself defeated; that it may be the 
fitting faith of the higher races, but that it cannot be the 
universal creed. Verily the liberty of speech in our time, even 
in Church Congresses, could hardly be profitably enlarged. 





AN INARTICULATE POET. 

a HE song is to the singer, and comes back most to him,” 

says somewhere Walt Whitman; and who can doubt that 
this in reality is the characteristic of the true poet ? His creations 
are, and must be, more to him than to the rest of the world, for 
they are the outcome of his own emotions and of his own sensa- 
tions, though not necessarily of his own experience. But who- 
ever yet could clothe in words the whole of what he felt,—did 
not leave perhaps the most essential and compelling sense 
within him unexpressed? But if this is the necessary 
characteristic of the poet, it is also his chief danger. Not 
seldom the song is so much to the singer, that he is indifferent 
what it may be to the world. His instinct very likely tells him 
truly that his poem is good, for it has sprung straight from 
some deep well of emotion. He knows, too, that the work 
in which he has laboured to enshrine it, is wrought with 
the fine gold of imagination and rhetoric. Le forgets that to 
the world at large it expresses nothing. The emotion of which 
if was the outcome was either essentially inarticulate, or only 
articulate on one side ; and that side he has omitted toshow. The 
judgment of the really great and successful singer is, then, as im- 
portant as his power to feel and to sing. He must select as well as 
refine, and must for ever be stepping outside his own work and 
judging it as from the stranger’s standpoint. Only by the use 
of this judgment which can choose between the expressible and 
unexpressible, can the poet be articulate,—be the singer of songs 
that the world can understand. Without the power to be articu- 
late, no poet can win the highest praise. 

But though this is so, it would be far too much to deny 
altogether the name of poet to a writer because of the 
frequent absence of articulateness in his verse. Indeed, 
were we to do so in the present generation, we should banish 
from the ranks of the poets more than one writer whose work 
is, in every sense, essentially poetic. It is of the verse of 
such a partially inarticulate poet that we desire to speak here. 
As a novelist, Mr. George Meredith has won, and deservedly 
won, a very high reputation among, if not the largest, at 
least the most thoughtful class of readers. As a poet, however, 
he has received no adequate recognition. This may, we believe, 
be accounted for by the fact stated above,—the greater part of 
his verse is inarticulate. It is in no sense meaningless; it is 
simply unable to say what it desires to say. Take as an example 
the last stanza from “ Bellerophon :”— 

“ Lo, this is he in whom the surgent springs 
Of recollections richer than our skies 
To feed the flow of tuneful strings, 
Show but a pool of scum for shooting flies.” 
How few are those who could read this and not be repelled! 
Yet what pleasure do they miss who are repelled, who never 
learn to know the other side of Mr. George Meredith’s writings, 
and to love the noble chords of music he sometimes strikes! 
It is, then, our intention here not to dwell upon what is 
harsh, crude, unintelligible, and pedantic in Mr. Meredith’s 
verse, but to show instead what a pure and lucid strain of lyric 
sweetness, what floods of passionate eloquence, are to be found 
side by side with his crudest and most repellent verse. 

To begin with, we must notice that the first characteristic of 

Mr. George Meredith’s articulate poetry is, that it is always 





classic,—classical, not in that it borrows from or is exclusively 
inspired by the literatures of Greece or Roman, but in the senge 
that Ste. Beuve has defined in his famous essay. Take, for 
instance, the verses which, with a strange waywardnesg of 
fancy, Mr. George Meredith has chosen to introduce by frag. 
ments into “The Ordeal of Richard Feverel.”’ Could the 
imagination be more set on fire than it is by the subtle magic 
of the lines that tell us of the Golden Bride P— 
“ Oh, sunless walkers by the tide! 
Oh, have you seen the Golden Bride ! 
They say that she is fair beyond 
All women ; faithful, and more fond.” 
And of the answer that is made by her worshippers P— 
‘* Faithful she is, but she forsakes: 
And fond, yet endless woe she makes : 
And fair! but with this curse she’s crossed : 
To know her not till she is lost !” 
Again, how full of a strange passionate fancy are the couplets !~ 


‘* She hath a palace in the west : 
Bright Hesper lights her to her rest : 
And him the Morning Star awakes, 
Whom to her charméd arms she takes.” 


But if the verse charms us here by the mysterious yet tender 
shadowing-forth of some world of sunset fancy, the wonder is the 
more to find the same poet, when he touches a perfectly modern 
theme, rivalling the best writers of vers de société. in the 
delicacy and perfection of his taste and workmanship :— 
‘* She rides in the Park on a prancing bay, 
She and her squires together ; 


Her dark locks gleam from a bonnet of gray, 
And toss with the tossing feather. 

Too calmly proud for a glance of pride 
Is the beautiful face as it passes ; 

The cockneys nod to each other side, 
The coxcombs lift their glasses. 

And throng to her, sigh to her, you that can breach 
The ice-wall that guards her securely ; 

You have not such bliss though she smile on you each 
As the heart that can image her purely.” 


The thought may be slight enough, but how unresponsive 
must be the ear that would not be fascinated by the fall of such 
verse! Just as in his novels, Mr. George Meredith shows 
himself in his poetry a great phrase-maker. Again and again 
the reader of his verse is delighted by some exquisite rendering 
of a thought into perfect poetic form. This quality is especially 
to be noticed in a poem called “ Modern Love,” published some 
twenty-five years ago. “ Modern Love” is, indeed, so remarkable, 
that whatever else of Mr. George Meredith’s work must be left 
unnoticed here, this tragedy of the heart must claim space for 
comment. Written in a series of small poems rather than 
stanzas, which, for want of a better name, we may call sonnets 
of sixteen lines, “ Modern Love” tells the heart-estrangement 
of a man and wife,—an estrangement all the more bitter that 
itis but of the heart. Hardly in modern literature is to be 
found a more powerful picture of the vehement agony of yearning 
that comes when passion survives the discovery of that faith- 
lessness which it is more terrible— 
“To read on the steel-mirror of her smile,” 
than even to know an actual sin. 


It is impossible to do justice by quotation to this poem, where, 
in sonnet after sonnet, a man and a woman’s heart-blood is 
wrung out drop by drop. Still, an example may be given in 
the two sonnets :— 


“Tn our old shipwreck’d days there was an hour, 
When in the firelight steadily aglow, 
Join’d slackly, we beheld the chasm grow 
Among the clicking coals. Our library-bower 
That eve was left to us: and hush’d we sat 
As lovers to whom Time is whispering. 
From sudden-open’d doors we heard them sing : 
The nodding elders mix’d good wine with chat. 
Well knew we that Life’s greatest treasure lay 
With us, and of it was our talk. ‘Ah, yes! 
Love dies!’ I said: I never thought it less. 
She yearn’d to me that sentence to unsay. 
Then when the fire domed blackening, I found 
Her cheek was salt against my kiss, and swift 
Up the sharp scale of sobs her breast did lift :— 
Now am I haunted by that taste! that sound! 
At dinner she is hostess, I am host. 
Went the feast ever cheerfuller? She keeps 
The Topic over irtellectual deeps 
In buoyancy afloat. They see no ghost. 
With sparkling surface-eyes we ply the ball : 
It is in truth a most contagious game; 
HIDING THE SKELETON shall be its name. 
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Such play as this the devils might appal ! 
But here’s the greater wonder ; in that we, 
Enamour’d of our acting and our wits, 
Admire each other like true hypocrites. 
Warm-lighted glances, Love’s Ephemera, 
Shoot gaily o’er the dishes and the wine. 
We waken envy of our happy lot. 
Fast, sweet, and golden, shows our marriage-knot. 
Dear guests, you now have seen Love’s corpse-light shine!” 
Of course, two sonnets torn from their context thus, are hardly 
intelligible, and may seem almost to exhibit the very qualities 
which we have condemned. We must, however, run this risk, 
for without a quotation from ‘“ Modern Love” it would be 
impossible for our readers to have any notion of Mr. George 
Meredith’s tragic force and intensity of passion. The grim 
and sardonic humour which is so often shown by Mr. George 
Meredith in his prose, is present also in his verse. “ Juggling 
Jerry,” “The Old Chartist,” and “Grandfather Bridgeman,” 
all possess this quality in a high degree. Though the poems 
from which we have as yet quoted are to be found exclusively 
among the earlier works, it must not be supposed that Mr. 
George Meredith’s later verse is all in the inarticulate vein. No 
doubt he has, like Mr. Browning, shown a tendency to let his 
natural leaning towards obscurity grow upon him. Still, the 
last two volumes of poems show work of high excellence. 
“The Lark Ascending,” published only some three years ago, is 
an ode which, for melody and lyric fervour, deserves special 
praise. The treatment of the theme might well serve as text for 
a homily on the way in which realism has invaded every art. 
When Shelley addresses the skylark, the bird’s notes are lost in 
a tempest of gorgeous poetic imagination. 
“Hail to thee, blithe spirit, 
Bird thou never wert,” 
is his invocation. The bird ceases to be a bird, and becomes 
the spirit of the poet’s dream. With Wordsworth, the sky- 
lark is the vehicle for a moral reflection, beautiful and appro- 
priate, no doubt, but absolutely unrealistic. What touches him 
is the lesson the bird conveys as he rises over his nest,— 
“True to the kindred points of Heaven and home.” 
How different is the modern singer's invocation !— 
“ He rises and begins to round, 
He drops the silver chain of sound 
Of many links without a break 
In chirrup, whistle, slur, and shake.” 
His is the real skylark, the bird itself, not the ideal that the 
song has put into the poet’s brain. Mr. George Meredith is, 
however, far too much of a poet to let realism mar his work, 
though he so obviously feels its influence. As the rapture with 
which the bird’s song inspires him swells and rises, he shakes 
off the earth, and reaches the common ground of all true 
poetry. This, the region of pure song, is reached when the 
verse has thus become “ an ecstasy to musicturned.” The notes 
the bird scatters are— 
“Such wooing as the ear receives 
From Zephyr caught in choric leaves 
Of aspens, when their chattering net 
Is flushed to white with shivers wet ; 
And such the water-spirits chime 
On mountain heights in morning’s prime, 
Too freshly sweet to seem excess, 
Too animate to need a stress ; 
But wider over many heads, 
The starry voice ascending spreads, 
Awakening, as it waxes thin, 
The best in us to him akin; 
And every face to watch him raised, 
Puts on the light of children praised..... .- 
It would be out of place to leave Mr. George Meredith’s verse 
without some reference to his metrical experiments. Though 
no doubt the poet is right to be continually essaying to extend 
the scope and tone of his instrument, he must be very cautious 
that he is not misled into sacrificing beauty of tone for mere 
novelty. In many instances we cannot help thinking that this 
has been the case. There is one essential condition for all metres. 
They must scan themselves—read like verse—without the aid 
of our feet or hands to thram them out a music. It cannot be 
said that this condition is fulfilled in lines like,— 
“ Divinely thrilled was the man, exultingly full 
As quick well-waters that come of the heart of earth.’’ 
In one poem, however, “ Love in the Valley,” a new metre is 
really contrived so as to make a music of its own. Could any- 
thing be sweeter in sound than :— 
“ Under yonder beech-tree single on the green-sward, 
Couched with her arms behind her golden head, 
Knees and tresses folded to slip and ripple idly, 
Lies my young love sleeping in the shade.”’ 


Space does not allow us to enter into the very interesting 
question of Mr. George Meredith’s use of language. To us 
it seems that he often errs greatly in the strain he puts upon it, 
especially in his creation or use of ugly and unaccustomed 
words. What, for instance, could be more intolerable than the 
word “dotlings” in a serious poem? But, after all, if it is 
pedantic in him to use such words, it were far worse pedantry 
to refuse him for that reason the name of poet. It is absurd to 
deny that poetry may exist in spite of a thousand perversities 
and affectations of style. In Mr. George Meredith’s verses, 
notwithstanding all their faults, the characteristics of true 
poetry are certainly to be found. However many may be his 
defects, there runs through his work a clear and perfectly 
distinct poetic vein,—thin, perhaps, and crooked, but none the 
less real. Once grant this, and we have no right to refuse a 
wider recognition to Mr. George Meredith as one of the poets 
of our generation. 





MODERN INSURANCE. 
EADERS of “ My Novel” will remember the astonished 
delight with which Dr. Riccabocca listens to Parson 
Dale’s explanations of the system of Life Assurance. It was a 
novelty to him, as it is, in fact, roughly speaking, to all non- 
English peoples. Attempts made from time to time to naturalise 
it in France by establishing branches of London offices in Paris 
have, we believe, ended in failure. National habits of thrift supply, 
and as thrift is practised by all classes, more than supply, its 
place, though there are cases, as of the early death of the bread- 
winner, for which only assurance can provide. In England and 
the United States the system has been largely developed, though 
still, it may be said, scarcely in proportion to the national 
wealth. The sum annually paid in life-premiums is about twenty- 
two millions,* while the national income may be estimated at 
about thirteen hundred millions. Accepting these figures as 
the basis of our calculations, we might say that we devote 
the sixtieth part of our income to a provision for the future. 
From one point of view, however, things are really better than 
these figures would seem to show. Deducting from the total 
amount of life-premium income that belinging to the indus- 
trial or working-class societies—about four millions—and from 
the aggregate national income that earned by the working 
class—four hundred and fifty millions—we arrive at these 
figures: an annual saving of eighteen millions ont of an 
income of eight hundred and fifty millions, about one forty- 
seventh part. Probably we should find, if we could only 
disentangle the figures, that the upper and upper-middle classes 
do exercise in this way a fair amount of thrift. It could not 
be far from the truth if we were to reckon that these classes 
pay seventeen millions in life-premiums, out of a total income 
of five hundred and seventy millions, or something less than a 
thirtieth part. 

One kind of assurance, largely practised by the working 
classes, is almost wholly wanting to the mercantile and pro- 
fessional,—the assurance against sickness.t Desirable as it is in 
theory, it is probably found impossible in practice. The Clergy 
Mutual, we believe, established some such branch in its earlier 
days, but has found it expedient to discontinue it, as far as 
taking new policies is concerned. The fact is, to put the matter 
brutally, the opportunities of fraud, or misrepresentation not 
consciously fraudulent, in the professional class would be 
enormous. Working men have a rough-and-ready method 
which, if it sometimes seems harsh and even absurd, is anyhow 
effective. A member of a Benefit Society is not allowed, when 
receiving sick-pay, to put his hand to a stroke of work of any 
kind, not even, we have been told, to fetch a pail of water for 
his wife or nurse his baby. And there are plenty of neighbours 
to see that he does not. The consequence is, thut there is very 
little malingering among them. The ennui, where there are no 
resources for the passing the time, would be intolerable. But 
it would be only too easy for a professional man, if he felt or 
feigned himself alittle out of sorts, to spend a pleasant and even 
profitable month at home, while he drew an income from his 
sickness-assurance policy. 

On the other hand, the Accident Assurance Companies, which 
exact some visible evidences of the justice of a claim, seem to 
multiply and prosper. There are twenty-one in existence, more 
than half of them having had their origin, it would seem, in the 








* We take our figures from a valuable periodical, The Handy Assurance 
Directory, 1887-88. By William Bourne, London: F. W. Bourne. 





+ A “Health Association ” and a Sickness and Accident Office’ are 
mentioned, but no particulars are given, 
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Employers’ Liability Act. Their income amounts, in round 
numbers, to £700,000, and the claims to less than half. 
‘Commission and Management” take, it is true, a very large 
part, considerably more than half of the balance; but a fair 
margin of profit remains. 

Against other disastrous contingencies, considerable provision 
is made in this way. Four offices assure the farmer against the 
ravages of hail-storms, and as many more against mortality 
among his live-stock. As many as twenty undertake the risk 
of insuring plate-glass. The five that publish their financial 
statements do not seem to find it a very profitable business. 
The claims, indeed, are not more than £5,303, against a premium 
income of £11,261; but then, the expenses about equal the 
claims, and reduce the profit to a very small sum. In one case 
they absolutely exceed the premiums received. Finally, twelve 
Companies assure steam-boilers, but no particulars are given of 
their operations. 

To return to the subject of life assurance, by far, of course, the 
most important branch of the business, we find ‘ Commission 
and Expenses of Management” a formidable item in the 
accounts. The cost of conducting the eighty-six Companies of 
which particulars are given amounts to more than three and a 
half millions annually, or about one-sixth of the sum paid in 
premiums. It is obvious that there is a good deal of waste about 
this. Of course, ‘‘management” must cost something. The 
consideration of proposals, the examination of claims, and the 
management of a vast property, amounting in the aggregate to 
more than two hundred millions of money, cannot be carried on 
without a large staff of directors, secretaries, actuaries, ard 
clerks. Buta large saving might be effected if the eighty-six 
Companies were reduced by half. Some that have a fair right 
to a separate existence might be more economically carried on 
were they amalgamated ; while of some it may be suid that they 
have little raison d'étre beyond that of providing a number of 
officials with comfortable berths. As it is, a multiplication of 
establishments and an expensive competition for custom make 
in the end a very serious deduction from the savings of the 
people. 

But if “management” is too costly, what is to be said of 
“commission”? We may give a typical instance of how it is 
worked. A, being about to marry, insures his life, and asks the 
lawyer who is drawing his settlement to what office he shall go. 
The lawyer recommends one in which he happens to be interested, 
and receives from it a commission on the business which he 
brings,—indeed, in some instances continues to receive it as long 
as the assurance is in force. The practice needs only to be 
stated to be condemned. It is an expense for which the insurer 
gets absolutely no equivalent. 

The figures under the head of “ Management and Commis- 
sion” become nothing less than startling when we look 
into some of their details. The variation between the re- 
turns of different Companies is something enormous. One 
company, for instance, spent in 1886 two-thirds of its pre- 
mium income in receiving and managing it, while the Equitable 
spent very little more than a twentieth part. The figures of 
the Industrial Societies are, indeed, from this point of view, 


unsatisfactory. We give them as they stand in Mr. Bourne’s 
Directory :— 
Name cf Company. Premium Income. Expenses, 
BEES UOPAL -ossasssevsneevosseses £34,154 .....0000 £15,613 
British Workman ..............0668 TBS8B4: ..scceves 74,317 
London and Manchester ......... EL ec) ee 20,746 
DINE oss saseanep consaanenaran iw concen 195,737 .. 111,345 
ROMNEY ss acnconses sacanccoeasenne DEOUA QOD: sesivveses 1,126,158 
United BInGGOM ..0.0000.ss00008s00 44,512 29,818 
Wesleyan and General ,........ TAG TIOL. ccccceeee 65,218 


Roughly speaking, a million and a half is spent out of three 
millions and a half. We desire to lay no blame. It is, indeed, 
obvious that this kind of business must be very costly ; but one 
cannot help wishing that the providence of the working class 
were not so heavily taxed. To some extent they have the 
remedy in their own hands, for the Government system of 
assurance is available, if they will only have recourse to it. 

The general question, “ Are the offices solvent ?” is that in 
which the public is chiefly interested. It is satisfactory to find 
Mr. Bourne assuring us on this point. “The proportion of weak 
offices to those that are thoroughly sound is much smaller than 
at any previous period in the history of life assurance,”—relative 
praise, to be sure, but good as far as it goes. It is true that the 
number of offices which come up to the test of possessing in 
accumulated funds a third part of the sum assured is not 








large, but there are many which approach, or are in a fair 
way of approaching it. Young offices cannot hope to pro. 
duce such favourable balance-sheets, but those which are 
accumulating at a fair rate show reasonable promise of 
producing them in due time. It does not fall within My, 
Bourne’s plan to give the “ valuation returns” of all the Com. 
panies in any one year; but of those which are included in the 
present issue, we may give the following figures. We shall give. 
only those that stand among the best; our readers may find 
out the less satisfactory figures for themselves :— 


Name of Office. Assurances in Force. Life Funds, 


Equitable ........... dseecseeeecee £6,027,851 ......... £4,246,473 
BWW TMC: cicciciscstercsseesssses S{OODIMOD scaisacsns 5,316,626 
BABS 200 60sesene000 piu chip eee des iets 8,107,897 ....0000 1,476,524 
MECNEE ie, pissenipnpaceaanaisalacnaueaa 4,561,108 ......... 2,106,151 
Clergy Mutual ............s00006 FT, 698,627 .ossseeee 3,372,317 


And there are several others which present figures nearly as 
satisfactory, not to speak of those for which no particulars are 
given. We have been writing only of English Companies; but 
the American Associations, with their splendid totals and 
attractive offers, are well worth an insurer’s attention. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——@——— 
SOME SUPERSTITIONS OF THE SYNAGOGUE. 
[To THE Ep1Tor or THE “ SPECTATOR,”’ | 
S1r,—The article under the above heading in your impression of 
October 1st, affords another proof of the misconceptions from 
which Jews and Judaism seem destined to suffer, “ not only in 
the ignorant East, but in the cultured West.” Your sense of 
justice, however, will, Iam sure, permit me to enter into a brief 
[sic] examination of the astounding statements made by your con- 
tributor. Iam far from asserting that Jews never lay themselves 
open to the charge of superstition. Superstition is not a monopoly 
of any sect; but it appears to meas unjust to make the Synagogue 
answerable for the follies of all its children, as it would be to 
string together all the absurd beliefs in which Christians have ever 
indulged, and label them, “ Some Superstitions of the Church.” 


1. The sounding of the ram’s horn on our New Year’s Day is, 
by the writer of your article, connected with a device for cheating 
the devil;—the ceremony is not performed on the eve of the 
New Year, so as to put him off the scent! Your readers are 
asked to believe that this preposterous notion, so little compli- 
mentary to the intelligence alike of the arch-fiend and of those 
who are supposed to tremble before him, has the full sanction of 
the Synagogue. Now, the merest tyro in Jewish ritual law 
knows the true explanation of the matter; the reasons are given 
in every handbook dealing with this subject. The Pentateuchal 
law commands the sounding of the “ Shophar” on the first 
day of the seventh month. With a view to inducing their 
brethren-in-faith to make fitting preparation for this, the 
most solemn season of the Jewish year, the Rabbis ordained 
that the ‘Shophar” should be sounded every day during the 
preceding month. The sounding of the “ Shophar” is thus of 
two kinds, obligatory and permissive. And it is in order to 
make a break between the permissive and the obligatory portion 
of the ceremony, and to emphasize the distinction between the 
Biblical and the Rabbinical institution, that a day is allowed to 
intervene on which the ram’s horn is not sounded. Another 
reason assigned is the following :—The distinctive observances 
connected with each holy day are always preceded by a form of 
prayer expressive of our gratitude for having been vouchsafed 
an extension of the gift of life, and enabled to arrive at a season 
which brings with it its special religious duties. If the cere- 
mony of “ Shophar”-sounding were continued daily without 
interruption, this prayer would lose much of its meaning. The 
same principle applies to the custom of abstaining from un- 
leavened bread on the day before Passover. Such bread may, 
of course, be eaten during the rest of the year; but to partake 
of it is an essential part of the observance of the festival of 
Passover. Hence the rule of a day’s intermission. These explana- 
tions may be read in all authoritative works on Jewish ritual. 
The devil does not enter into the reckoning at all. In truth,a 
personal devil, an embodied and independent principle of evil, 
has no room in Judaism. Satan, “the hinderer ” (from virtue), 
is, according to Jewish dogma, but another expression for “ the 
evil inclination” or sin, which is conceived as acting the parts, 
first of tempter, then of accuser, and finally of avenger. How- 
ever, no dogma of the Synagogue demands from its followers 
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the admission of the remotest belief in a Satan or in a race of 
demons. Can others say as much P 

9, * So strong a hold of the Jew has the belief in the signifi- 
cance of dreams, that the ritual dare not ignore it.” That is 
the opinion of the writer of your article. Would he be sur- 
prised to hear that the ritual does ignore it, and of set purpose ? 
‘An ancient cabalistic formula on the subject of evil dreams, 
which in former times exercised men’s minds more than they do 
now, has been omitted from the services of the United Syna- 
gogues, and of others under the supervision of the Chief Rabbi. 
Indeed, the least diversion of the mind during the utterance of 
the priestly benediction, even the silent repetition by the con- 
gregants of Scriptural verses during the performance of this 
function, is contrary to the letter and spirit of the Talmudic 
dictum,—“ Shall a servant have his Master’s blessing pronounced 
upon him, and not give ear?” There is no averting of the 
head, which would be equally a violation of the principle just 
cited,—but a slight inclination of the head, a reverent attitude 
strictly appropriate to the occasion, while the “ Cohanim,” 
with outstretched hands, pronounce the well-known benediction 
from Numbers vi., 24-26. 

3. The “ Lilith” myth is a very curious piece of folk-lore; 
but neither the myth nor the amulet-manufactory, if such there 
be, is a branch of the Synagogue, and, in the name of all 
rational Jews, I renounce them and all their works. If they 
exist, itis not in consequence but in spite of the teachings of 
the Synagogue, teachings which may be summed up in the 
single sentence,—“ Thou shalt be whole with the Lord thy God.” 
As to “the great body of believing Jews” being under the 
dominion of the vile superstition about Lilith, and having 
faith in the efficacy of talismans against the assaults of the 
filthy creature, I solemnly declare this to be a libel on the bulk 
of my co-religionists. 

4, Your contributor has hardly placed the “ Kaddish” in a 
just light. There is no tenet of the Synagogue to the effect that 
“every soul has to pass a given time in purgatory.” On the 
contrary, the Synagogue teaches that repentance, suffering, and 
death are atonements for man’s sins. The punishment hereafter 
is believed to be in proportion to the evil done here, the merciful 
spirit of Judaism abhorring the doctrine of everlasting damna- 
tion. This is expressed by saying that “the judgment of 
the wicked in Gehinnom lasts twelve months.” Without 
pressing for a too literal interpretation of the words, I am 
content to abide by the idea they embody, in preference to the 
other alternative usually presented by theologians. To the 
Jewish mind, it seems that the whole nature of a just and loving 
God is misunderstood by those who regard him as a Being who 
avenges to all eternity and with unappeasable fury the sins 
committed against him during the mere point of time covered 
by the longest human life. 

5. “ A lighted lamp is kept burning in the room where a death 
has occurred, for seven days after the burial, in order that the 
soul still hovering about may not feel lonesome.” Every Jewish 
schoolboy could have given the writer a more rational account 
of the practice. It is based upon Proverbs xx., 27, ‘ The spirit 
of man is a lamp of the Lord.” ‘The light is kindled during the 
week of mourning as asymbol of the soul, and as typifying the 
belief that the spirit survives in a purer and a brighter world. 

6. “ The synagogue is firmly believed to be a meeting-house 
for the dead as well as for the living. Hence a Jew never 
enters an empty synagogue without knocking three times at the 
door, to warn the ghostly congregants within of the approach of 
a living person; nor would any worshipper look back over his 
shoulder as he leaves the house of prayer.” Has some practical 
joker been playing upon the credulity of the writer? Since the 
appearance of your article, I have consulted competent authorities 
in our community, and they are in the same state of ignorance 
a3 myself. The works treating of Jewish rites and customs, 
accessible to me, have entered into a conspiracy of silence 
regarding this extraordinary practice which no Jew would 
ever think of omitting. If there be any parts of Jewry 
where such things happen, I can only express my own and 
my co-religionists’ regret at the fact; although even then I 
should be disposed to refer the origin of the practice not toa 
belief that the synagogue is occupied by ghosts, but to a 
peculiar application of the passage which speaks of the entrance 
of the High Priest into the sanctuary,—“ And his sound shall 
be heard when he goeth into the holy place before the Lord.” 
Curiously enough, in quitting the synagogue, it is usual for 
strict Jews to do the very opposite of what your contributor 








states of them; they leave the house of prayer with their faces 
turned towards the ark, the idea being that the reverence paid 
to the sanctuary ought not to be less than that rendered toa 
human sovereign upon withdrawal from his presence.—I am, 
Sir, &c., S. Srncer. 


Synagogue House, St. Petersburgh Place, W., October 6th. 


[The explanations offered by the Rabbi—derived at second- 
hand from German apologetic pamphlets—are really those that 
have commended themselves at various times to leaders of the 
Synagogue, more or less enlightened, who, while ashamed of the 
erude and silly observances referred to, have lacked the moral 
courage and backbone to deal with them as they ought to have 
been dealt with, and have sought to find rational grounds for 
utterly irrational practices. As a matter of fact, the explanation 
given in our article of the reason for intermitting the sounding of 
the cornet on the day before the New Year of the Jews, is actually 
derived from one of those “ guides to the ritual” to which the 
Rabbi Singer refers,—the words used, “ l’arbib hasatan,” literally 
to “confuse Satan,” are the very words of the rabbinical 
expositor. But if there were any doubt about the matter, the 
prayer to be said before sounding the trumpet by the person who 
performs the function would remove it. It contains an invoca- 
tion to the angels presiding over the day to “ vex Satan” with 
the sound of the trumpet; “v’lhabit ha-satan b’tekiathan,” 
just as the reader’s prayer has a special clause, “ Vethiggar 
besatan l’bal yastineni” (we quote the words exactly as 
they stand),—literally, “ And restrain Satan that he may not 
hinder me.” The assertion, again, that the formula against 
dreams is no longer part of the “ priestly blessing,” is only an 
assertion. Before us is the edition of the Prayer-Book, dated 
1882, prepared specially for English Jews. The directions 
are in English, and on p. 213 the prayer stares us in the 
face, with directions to the worshippers to say it while the 
priests are reciting the word “ Ve’yishmerecha.” The same 
is the case in Vallentine’s Prayer-Book, published under the 
sanction of the English Chief Rabbi, which has the advantage 
of an English translation by De Solla. However came the 
formula in the Prayer-Book, save by authority of the Synagogue, 
and how does it remain there save with authority? Even if 
omitted within the past few months in the United Synagogues 
under the English Chief Rabbi, it is at the present moment 
said by nine out of every ten orthodox communities in Western 
Europe. And more, if the Rabbi Singer will turn to the authori- 
tative canon of the Jewish Church, the “ Shulchan Aruch,” or 
“Compendium of Laws,” he will find in its proper place full 
ritual instructions how to proceed when vexed with evil dreams. 
It is a “libel” to assert that the great body of orthodox 
Jews believe in “ Lilith;’’ and yet the Liturgy between Passover 
and New Year—which the Rabbi will hardly pretend to affirm 
is not in use—takes care to impress upon the members of the 
Synagogue that the “ evil spirits,” of whom Lilith is only one, 
were among the ten things created on the eve of the Sabbath 
between the Lights (“ Pirke Aboth,” V.) The Rabbi has not heard 
of the custom of knocking at the door of the synagogue before 
entering it. There are few synagogues abroad where the practice 
is unknown. He might consult Paschelle’s “ Sippurim,” and 
if he will procure a copy of All the Year Round for March, 1883, 
he will find, under the heading, “ Legends of the Synagogue,” 
a twelve-column article dealing fully with this characteristic 
superstition of Jewry, together with a large collection of uncanny 
stories gathered from Jews about the penalty that has attended 
the violation of the custom.—Ep. Spectator. } 


MR. SAYCE’S HIBBERT LECTURES. 

(To rue Epiror or THE ‘* SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—In reading Canon Trevor’s letter in the Spectator of 
October 1st, on “‘ Mr. Sayce’s Hibbert Lectures,” it occurred to 
me that some readers might be interested to know that the 
opinion he expresses on the origin of civilisation and of pure 
religion is precisely the same as that always upheld by my father, 
the late Archbishop Whately. 

Not having the works by me, I cannot make exact references ; 
but in his “ Origin of Civilisation,” in the “ Lessons on Religious 
Worship,” the “ Lectures on Political Economy,” and in several 
other works, he dwells on the fact that no instance has ever been 
adduced of a really savage nation civilising itself without aid of 
some kind from outside. When once a certain point has been 
reached, progress can be made independently; but nations in 
the lower grades of civilisation have remained for ages in the 
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same state, and have been visited by travellers at long intervals 
without the smallest indication of progress. 

The early legends of all nations tend to confirm this, as all 
seem to point to the principal arts of life having been taught 
by strange visitors, generally, of course, deified by the narrators. 
This, Archbishop Whately considered, was one of the most im- 
portant evidences of the existence of a divine revelation, since, if 
man cannot civilise himself, the first man must have been 
civilised by a superior Being. 

On tke other hand, there is abundant testimony that under 
unfavourable circumstances, such as destructive wars and hurried 
flight from enemies, those originally civilised may gradually 
sink into a condition of barbarism, more or less,—as we see was 
the case when Roman civilisation was swept away in the tumult 
and darkness of the Middle Ages. 

Again, it is well known that children left entirely to them- 
selves are generally more like brutes than reasonable beings ; and 
that even in a civilised country, a totally neglected child 
usually grows up into a stupid and brutal man. 

All these well-known facts Archbishop Whately regarded as 
confirming the truth of the Scripture records; and from these 
we certainly learn that man was first taught the knowledge of 
the true God by divine revelation, and afterwards lapsed into 
idolatry. His view, then, like that of Mr. Trevor (and also 
Professor Drummond, in his chapter on ‘‘ Degeneration”), was 
that man’s natural tendency, unchecked by a higher influence 
from without, is to degenerate. And although this appears to 
be a view not generally held at present, it may be interesting, 
both to those who agree and those who differ, to see how it has 

been regarded by at least one writer of eminence in this age.—I 
am, Sir, &c., 

Otarens, Switzerland, October 6th. E. Jane WHateELy. 

[Whe civilised the early Egyptians and the Chinese P—Ep. 
Spectator. | 





THE ROMAN SENATE. 
[To rue Epiror oF THE “ Spectator.’ ] 

Sir,—The following passages are taken from a letter of Pliny 
the younger’s, describing an election in the Roman Senate; 
they are curiously applicable to another, and a more modern 
Assembly, which meets at Westminster. The Roman Senate 
seems to have found the ballot a very efficacious cure for its 
disorders; but there were no Irish Members there.—I am, Sir, 
&e., H. C. F. 

“You must often have read of the violent opposition which the Ballot 
Law (lex tabellaria) encountered ?... ... Now, the Senate has adopted 
the ballot, without opposition...... In fact, while the voting was 
open, no public meeting was more disorderly. The order of debate, the 
respect due to the speakers, the very decencies of the House were no 
longer observed. From every side resounded loud, discordant cries 
-.....and the most indecent disorder prevailed. We have 
degenerated indeed from the manners of our fathers! Formerly, 
the self-respect of the members, and a sense of the dignity of the 
place, kept everything orderly, restrained, and quiet...... In- 
temperate party zeal had reduced our proceedings to utter contempt, 
and a recourse to the ballot seemed the only hope; for the time, it 
was a complete success, the change was so sharp and sudden. But 
I fear the remedy itself may, in course of time, breed fresh evil; for 
there is a danger lest secret voting should encourage political 
corruption.””—Plin., Ep. iii., 20. 





ENAMEL FOR THE BOTTOMS OF SHIPS. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—No doubt a sheathing of aluminium could be made; but 
will you allow me to point out the probable result? I will 
suppose that such a sheathing—say, of one-fifth or one-sixth of 
an inch—is fitted with the utmost care and nicety to the bottom 
of aracing-yacht. What would happen? Why, the first time 
she chanced to bring up against any heavy piece of wreckage in 
the lump of the Channel, or carried away a jibboom in a stiffish 
gale, off would come several fathoms of the pretty sheathing,— 
to be replaced, how, and where? The black-leading, on the 
contrary, could be laid on in any dry-dock in the world, the day 
before the race.—I am, Sir, &c., Ex-R.N. 

P.S.—Of course, the thickness of the sheathing could be 
increased ; but to increase it to the thickness and toughness of 
an ordinary sheet of Muntz metal would require something more 
than an ordinary purse, plus the risk. 





“THE PATHLESS WILDS OF CONNEMARA.” 


[To THe Eprror or THE ‘‘SpecrarTor.”’] 
Sir,—In the Spectator of October Ist, p. 1,299, you quote as 
from Byron,—“ The pathless wilds of Connemara.” The epithet 
is vot “ pathless,” but “ houseless;” and the author is not 





. . "ok 
Byron, but Moore. It is in “The Twopenny Post-Bag.” 
occurs in a kind of parody on Horace’s— 
“Integer vite scelerisque purus,” 
satirically applied to Lord Eldon, and beginning,— 
“The man who keeps a conscience pure— 
If not his own, at least his Prince’s— 
Thro’ toil and danger walks secure, 
Looks big and black, and never winces.’”” 
The last two verses are,—parodying Horace’s 
“ Pone me, pigris ubi nulla campis,’— 
Oh! place me ’mid O’Rourkes, O’Tooles,, 
The ragged royal blood of Tara; 
Or place me where Dick Martin rules, 
The houseless wilds of Connemara, 


Of Church and State I’ll warble still, 
Thongh even Dick Martin’s self should grumble ;— 
Sweet Church and State, like Jack and Jill, 
So lovingly upon a hill— 
Ah! ne’er like Jack and Jill to tumble.”’ 
—TI am, Sir, &c., 


Belfast, October 10th. JosEru Joun Murpny, 


“HOME EDUCATION; OR, IRISH versus ENGLISH 

GRAMMAR-SCHOOLS FOR IRISH BOYS.” 
[To THe EpiTor or THE “ SPECTATOR,” | 
Sir,— Your well-known fairness forces me to think that you wil} 
allow me to endeavour to remove a false impression under which 
a reviewer in your issue of October 8th must have left your 
readers in regard to my book, “ Home Education; or, Irish versus 
English Grammar-Schools for Irish [not English, as your 
reviewer puts it] Boys.” 

In his notice of my book, he states that the only evidence 
I give for my views about the morality of English schools ig 
“Tirocinium” and “Eric.” His statement is very far from 
being logically true. I have based my views not only on “ Eric” 
and “ Tirocinium,” but on the published observations of the late 
Dr. Pusey, the Hon. Edward Lyttelton, assistant-master at Eton 
College, Archdeacon Farrar (in “St. Winifred’s”), several 
English and Irish schoolmasters, Professor Mahaffy, Rev. 
James Pycroft (in “Oxford Memories”), Mr. Hughes, and 
several others. Your reviewer concludes his notice by declaring,— 
“We cannot allow him to condemn the morality of a whole nation, 
as he practically does, in order that the walls of F—— Collegs 
may be filled.” Such a remark as this, reflecting on what the 
reviewer unhandsomely chooses to suppose to be the motives of 
the author of the book discussed, is surely not a fair comment 
on the book itself.—I am, Sir, &c., Maurice C. Hime. 

Foyle College, Londonderry, October 11th. 

[Yes; Mr. Hime quotes from various writers, but his chief 
witnesses are a tale, and a satire published more than a century 
ago. We see nothing to retract in our criticism,—that the 
author was bringing a very cruel charge, which it was much to 
his interest to prove, on what seemed to us wholly insufficient 
evidence.—Ep. Spectator.) . 


“HOW BRIDGET BROKE HER LEG.” 

(To tae Epitor oF THE ‘‘Sprrectator,’’] 
Sir,—A few days ago, not far from this county (Sligo), a certain 
agent attended to receive rent. Tenants were all asking for and 
receiving an abatement; when one man came forward with 
demands more exorbitant and more difficult to meet than any of 
the others. His rent was about £5, and finally he produced 
what he said was a one-pound note, all he had wherewith to satisfy 
his landlord’s claim. The agent took the note, wrote out a receipt, 
and handed it, with a considerable amount of change, to Paddy. 
“‘ And sure, your honour, what is all this for ; your honour must 
be making a mistake P Sure, and didn’t I give your honour a 
one-pound note?” “Not at all, my good man,” replied the 
agent, “it was a ten-pound note.” ‘The Lord save us!” replied 
Paddy ; ‘‘ when Bridget put her hand into the stocking, she must 
have pulled out the wrong note.” 

That night, on his return home, there was indeed a “ ruction;” 
table and chairs were all upset ; and in the shindy poor Bridget’s 
leg was broken. The following morning, Pat found himself 
under police protection in a way he least expected.—I am, Sir, 
&., SLIGONIENSIS. 


THE TEMPLECOMBE MEETING. 
[To tHe Epitor or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’ | 
Sir,—In the Spectator of October 8th, speaking of the meeting 
at Templecombe on October Ist, you say,—‘ There were provided, 
besides Mr. Morley, roundabouts, swings, shooting-galleries, 
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ee ‘ ~ 
and all the amusements common to a country fair.” I write to 


inform you that this was not so. The annual fair at Wincanton 
happened to be two days before, and the owners of the shows, 
on hearing of the intended gathering, immediately engaged a 
field next the park, to the great annoyance of the promoters of 
the meeting. The Daily News and Western Chronicle both 
mention this in their reports of the day’s proceedings.—I am, 
Sir, &c., M. Locke Brake, 
Bridge House, South Petherton, October 10th. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN AT BELFAST, 
(To THe EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sm,—When in Ireland in the summer of 1886, I thought it 
prudent to give Belfast a wide berth, owing to the free shooting 
going on in its streets at that period,—owing, I believe, to the 
importation of mainly Catholic police, strange to the place, from 
Sligo and elsewhere. 

Having endeavoured to repair the omission by spending the 
last three days in Belfast, of evil notoriety in respect of disorder 
in its streets, I desire to bear emphatic testimony to its entire 
freedom from violence or rowdyism on the remarkable occasion 
of the ovations to Mr. Chamberlain, of which I have been an 
eye-witness. I do not believe that so much as a stone has been 
thrown, or a hand raised (in anger) against his neighbour, by 
man, woman, or child. I say “in anger,” because, as a matter 
of fact, a stalwart policeman, in the impartial execution of his 
duty, laid such a muscular hand on my individual shoulder, 
that, with my strong views on the subject of law and order in 
Ireland, I instantly desisted from any further attempt to effect 
an entrance into the Ulster Hall meeting last night, for which I 
had a platform-ticket. 

As an “ outsider,” I had to content myself with listening to 
the roar of welcome which greeted Mr. Chamberlain on his 
entrance, and with observing the remarkably creditable de- 
meanour of the crowd under trying circumstances. Such conduct 
proved the crowd to be mainly composed of Liberal Unionists, of 
whom Belfast seems to contain goodly numbers.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Dublin, October 13th. W. H. Hatt. 








POETRY. 


IN A GLEN. 
Wi» hollow deeply cloven in the hills, 
Oh, faini-lit cloistral harbourage of rest! 
Where silence, drowsing on thy placid breast, 
Is lulled with low, half-noiseless noise of rills; 
Where grey hill-shadows keep the noontide cool, 
Where no rude world-born dissonance intrudes, 
The heart evolves within thy solitudes, 
From formless dreams the formed and beautiful. 





What wonder I have chosen thee, dark glen, 
For song and rest, since following thy streams, 
I lonely, rapt in tremulous gladness, far 
From turmoil and the narrow ways of men, 
Have known the light of slowly kindling dreams, 
And nebulous thought concentring to a star? 
Grorce L. Moore. 








BOOKS. 


—_—@—— 
POPE LEO XIII.* 

Ir is scarcely possible to write in a judicial spirit, or with a 
complete knowledge, the life of any living man. And when the 
subject of the memoir is a reigning Pope, the impossibility 
becomes glaring. A Protestant writer, however well disposed, 
can hardly be well informed, and must certainly want sympathy; 
a Catholic seems precluded from even suggesting a doubt as to 
the perfection of his subject. Dr. O’Reilly’s book will not con- 
ciliate or diminish this objection. He aggravates the defect 
that was perhaps inevitable. Laudatory he could not help 
being, but he need not have been fulsome and pompous. And 
he need not have been flagrantly unjust to others. On the 
violent language which he employs on every occasion against 
the opponents of the Temporal Power we will not dwell. It can 
hardly be doubted that there is much anti-Christian feeling 





* Life of Leo XIII. From an Authentic Memoir. 
London: Sampson Low and Co. 
Roma: A, Befani. 


By Bernard O'Reilly, D.D. 
1887,——Leonis XIII, Pont. Max. Carmina, 





— 


mixed up with Italian hostility to the Pope, though one may 
wonder that the city which has enjoyed for so many centuries 
the blessings of Papal rule—cheap bread and freedom from con- 
scription among them, according to Dr. O’ Reilly—should not love 
it more. But there are other things which cannot be passed over. 
Dr. O’Reilly uses largely the objectionable license sometimes 
usurped by biographers, of evolving out of his own consciousness 
what the subject of his memoir thought or saw. The Bishop of 
Perugia came to England some forty years ago, and we are told 
that the contrast “ of a State Church splendidly endowed, and 
as alien to the impoverished, ignorant masses as if it and they 
belonged to different spheres,” forced itself upon him. He did 
not happen to visit Ireland then, or at any other time; but, of 
course, we have a long account, conceived in the bitterest anti- 
English spirit, of what he would have seen and thought, had 
he done so. But the climax of unfairness is reached in 
the following note:—“ It is still problematic,” he writes in a 
note (p. 425), “ whether the Phoonix Park murderers were not 
suborned by the Dublin Castle officials.” Here is a Christian 
priest not ashamed to suggest that the Irish Executive hired 
(the use of “suborn” is limited to procuring false witnesses) 
murderers to kill one of their own colleagues! For surely Dr. 
O’Reilly knows that Mr. Burke was a “ Dublin Castle official.” 
A more unscrupulous, and, we may add, more absurd accusa- 
tion was never uttered even by an Irish-American. 


So much we have felt it right to say; but we desire to give 
the rest of our space to matters non-controversial. With this 
view, it will be better to limit our observations to that period of 
the biography which terminates with the elevation of Cardinal 
Pecci, then filling the office of Camerlengo, to the Papal Chair. 


Joachim Pecci was born at Carpineto Romano, a town of 
about five thousand inhabitants, some twenty miles south of 
Rome. His family, originally Siennese, migrated to Carpineto 
in 1523 (Dr. O'Reilly speaks of this date as falling in the 
fifteenth century). It produced some more or less distinguished 
ecclesiastics and lawyers. Joachim was the son of a soldier who 
had served under Napoleon, and was born in 1810. At eight 
years of age he was sent to the Jesuits’ College at Viterbo. 
There he soon distinguished himself, and in his twelfth year had 
the honour of addressing a Latin epigram to the Provincial of 
the Jesuits, Father Vincent Pavani. (It should be said, by way 
of preface, that he was then, and until some years after his 
mother’s death, known by the name of Vincent.) It runs thus, 
and is certainly a promising effort for a boy of twelve :— 

‘“Nomine Vincenti, quo tu, Pavane, vocaris, 
Parvulus atque infans Peccius ipse vocor. 
Quas es virtutes magnas, Pavane, secutus, 
Ob! utinam possem Peccius ipse sequi!” 
(Dr. O'Reilly, by-the-way, makes the Pope responsible for 
seculas in the third line, just as he makes nonsense by his 
punctuation of the epitaph quoted on p. 45.) In 1824 his mother 
died, and in the next year the young Pecci migrated with his 
teachers, who had now possession of the Collegio Romano, to 
Rome. His academical honours were multiplied, and showed 
his proficiency not in scholarship alone, but in philosophy and 
science. At the close of his curriculum, he was selected to dis- 
pute against all comers, the highest distinction that could be 
conferred on a graduating student. Ill-health prevented him 
from actually performing this office. It is this attack of sick- 
ness that he commemorates in one of his Carmina, assigned to 
the year 1830:— 
‘‘Tam macies valtu apparet, iam pictus anhelum est, 
Deficis en toto corpore languidulas. 
Quid tibi blandiris ? Quid longos prospicis annos ? 
Atropos horrendum mortis adurget iter. 
Tunc ego: ‘ Non trepida frangar formidine : mortem, 
Dum properat, fortis latus et opperiar. 
Non me labentis pertentant gaudia vita, 
4 ternis inhians nil peritura moror. 
Attingens patriam, felix erit advena, felix 
Si valet ad portum ducere nauta ratem.” 
At twenty-two (a curiously early age, as contrasted with our 
own practice) he received, after a distinguished college career, 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity. It was not till the age of 
twenty-eight that he received Holy Orders. It is worth con- 
sidering whether these Orders, at least the priesthood, might not 
be longer postponed with us. In the following year he was 
made Governor of the Province of Benevento, which the “ mild 
and fatherly ” rule of the Popes had allowed to become a nest of 
smugglers and brigands. Three days after his arrival, the 
young Governor was prostrated by typhoid-fever. On his 





recovery, he at once acted with vigour against the lawless popu- 
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lation, which numbered in its ranks more than one person of 
wealth and distinction. After three years in Benevento, Mon- 
signor Pecci was promoted to the post of Delegate of Spoleto, 
which he filled with such success that, as his biographer puts it, 
“‘ there came a time when the prisons of Perugia did not contain a 
single criminal.” His advancement continued to be rapid. In his 
thirty-third year he was sent as Nuncio to Belgium, receiving 
at the same time the titular dignity of Archbishop of Damietta- 
His business in Belgium was to find a modus vivendi in the 
matter of education, and his diplomatic abilities seem to have 
made a favourable impression on a ruler of men so acute as 
Leopold I. His mission, however, seems, from causes which his 
biographer does not detail, to have been scarcely a success, for 
we read that, “as the autumn of 1845 was drawing to a close, 
Gregory XVI. was persuaded to recall Monsignor Pecci from a 
post which he had filled with so much credit,” &c. After a stay 
of some weeks in England, he returned to take the See of 
Perugia. There he remained for more than thirty years. To 
follow his career as a Bishop would take us into regions of 
controversy. It must suffice to say that his activity was 
unceasing, and that it extended to the temporal as well as the 
spiritual wants of his flock. Schools for the laity and colleges 
for the clergy were founded or encouraged; orphanages and 
savings-banks were among the salutary institutions which he 
set on foot. Nor in his benevolent acts did he forget his native 
place. In 1868 we find him commemorating, in one of his 
Carmina, the gift of a supply of water to the people of Car- 
pineto :— 
“ Leniter exiliens Pandulphi e colle superno, 
Huc e nativis deferor unda ingis. 
Nam qui Romani Joachimus Peccius ostri 
Primus natale hoc auxit honore solam, 
Per ccos terrae, plumbo ducente, meatus 
Oblitam patriz me iubet ire viam. 
Improvisa quidem, sed gratior advena vobis 
Ultro, municipes, candida, inempta fluo.”’ 

In 1853 he was made Cardinal; and in 1876 was called from 
his See to fill the office of Camerlengo at the Pontifical Court, 
Two years afterwards Pius IX. died, and the Conclave met in 
the Vatican to choose his successor. Its deliberations were 
short. On the morning of Tuesday, February 19th, the first 
session was held, sixty-four Cardinals being present, of whom 
four, their seats distinctively draped with green, were of the 
creation of Gregory XVI.; the other sixty owed their elevation 
to Pius IX. Out of the sixty-one votes (three Cardinals were 
acting as scrutineers) twenty-three were given to Cardinal 
Joachim Pecci. At the afternoon session of the same day, 
the number had increased to thirty-eight. The Cardinal’s 
emotion on seeing the probability of his election was extreme, 
and the next morning he was almost resolved to address the 
Sacred College before the voting, and plead his unfitness for the 
Papacy. Cardinal Bonnechase, who tells the story, dissuaded 
him, and he obeyed the advice. In the third session, forty-four 
votes, more than the requisite two-thirds majority, were given to 
him, and he accepted the dignity, his “election as Supreme Pontiff 
of the Catholic Church.” He was conducted to the altar by the 
senior Cardinal Deacons, and his scarlet robes of Cardinal re- 
placed by Pontifical white. Then he was placed on the portable 
Papal throne, and received the adoration of the Cardinals. Next 
came the announcement to the people from the inner gallery of 
the Vatican, made by the senior Cardinal Deacon, Catterini, 


““ Annuncio vobis magnum gaudium, Habemus Papam,” &c. 


His acts as Pope are before the world, and we will not dwell on 
them. 

Of the Pope’s merits as a scholar something has been 
already said. Interesting as are the contents of the little 
volume entitled Carmina, from which we have already quoted, 
it must be said that the standard of versification is not such as 
would satisfy English masters of the art. Trisyllabic and 
quadrisyllabic endings, for instance, are frequent, and elisions are 
practised where euphony forbids. One of the pentameters quoted, 
* Primus natale hoc auxit honore solum,” is a halting line. In 
* Atque tenes, adserturus sanctissima Petri,” the cesura is 
wanting. The license of the short “o” in Virgo is certainly 
non-Ovidian; while in “suspicit atque stupet,” there is more 
than a license. In “ Fortunate senex, dulcis dum vita maneret,” 
we have clearly a wrong construction of dum. But enough of 
criticism. Tere are some elegant verses in which ‘“‘ Sororis opem 
implorat sub allegoria navis :’— 


“ Heu mare sollicitum spumantibus aestuat undis: 
Nox heu nimbosum contegit atra polum. 
Quassatur ventis, pelago iactatur in alto, 
Et iam fracta ratis gurgitis ima petit. 





a 
Horremus trepidi, quatit zeger anhelitus artus: 
Mors instat; iam iam nos vorat unda maris, 
Flet genitor, resoluta comas loca questubus implet 
Coniux; cum natis auxius ipse gemens, 
O soror, inclamo, portu iam tuta beato 
Kia adsis, nostras et miserata vices, 
Fluctibus in mediis affulge sidus amicum, 
Per vada, per syrtes, o bona, tende manus: 
Ocius affer opem, pontique e gurgite raptos 
Insere sidereis ipse benigna plagis ; 
Detur ubi amplexus iterare, et iungere dextrag, 
Aiternum detur solvere vota Deo.’’ 





THE EASTERN ADRIATIC.* 


Tus is a really remarkable work, a. monument of industry 
and research in new and most interesting material. History, 
guide-book, architectural and antiquarian treatise in one, these 
three handsome volumes are characterised by German thorough. 
ness and English force. Every one who has been to Venice hag 
probably felt some longing to cross the Adriatic and explore its 
further shores; but very few indeed have satisfied their longing 
in fact. Mr. Jackson has spent several Long Vacations in 
exploring those little-frequented shores, with keen eyes in hig 
head and an accurate pen in his hand. Every one who has geen 
the Examination Schools at Oxford will recognise that there is 
probably no one in the country better fitted for exploring the 
architectural treasures of a country where the Byzantine style 
had hardly given place to Venetian Gothic, before the round 
arch revived again with the Renaissance. Mr. Jackson 
describes the unique and antique glories of the Dalmatian 
coast with all the zest of a lover, as well as the zeal of an 
explorer. As his book will certainly send a tribe of tourists 
in his track, it is to be hoped that in this labour of love he has 
not exaggerated the charms of his innamorata. Physically 
speaking, these charms appear to be considerable. With ancient 
cities studded with dome, and campanile scattered over rocky 
islands and shores indented with lagoons, against a background 
of sculptured mountains, the Hast Coast of the Adriatic appears 
to consist of a series of Venices set in a framework like the 
West Coast of Scotland. Architecturally, every age is repre- 
sented from the later Roman Empire in Diocletian’s palace 
at Spalato, and the Byzantine basilica of Parenzo in A.D. 539, 
to the ninth-century Church of St. Donato at Zara, the 
Romanesque chapter-house of St. Maria at Zara in the twelfth 
century, and the Italian Gothic palace of the Rector of Ragusa 
in 1435, giving way, again, to the Renaissance style in the 
duomo of Sebenico in 1441, and to the Barocco style of the 
new duomo at Ragusa in the end of the seventeenth century. 
Dalmatia and Istria are rich, too, not only in architecture, but 
in what in Western Europe is far more uncommon, antique 
plate. In all the stormy times through which they have passed, 
between Serb and Croat, Venetian and Hungarian, and even 
Turk, the Dalmatian churches have never suffered such 
plundering as Henry VIII. and Charles I. inflicted on the 
Cathedrals and Oxford Colleges. Consequently, Mr. Jackson is 
enabled to reproduce from the treasuries of Dalmatian churches 
exquisite pieces of silver-gilt shrines, reliquaries, pastoral 
staves, and the like. Grado itself even possesses a chest dug up 
from under its high altar only in 1871, containing two silver 
caskets of relics which some say were brought there from 
Aquileia when that city was destroyed by Attila in 452, and 
which Mr. Jackson gives evidence for thinking are certainly not 
later than A.D. 580. But the ewer and basin said to have been 
left by Archbishop Maffia in 1470 are enough to make a City 
Company’s mouth water :— 

‘“‘Nothing more deceptively natural has ever been done in the 
silversmith’s art. The ewer holds what seems at first sight a bunch 
of dried grasses and leaves, which prove to be of silver like the ewer 
itself, enamelled and stained with extraordinary fidelity to nature. 
The dish is strewn with fern-leaves that tempt you to take them up; 
and among them are numerous eels, lizards, and creeping things 
modelled in silver, tinted to imitate nature with wonderful skill, and 
fixed loosely so as to seem to wriggle naturally when water was 
poured into the dish.” 

But from the point of view of antiquity and beauty combined, 
neither of the pieces mentioned is equal to the ark of St. 
Cristophoro at Arbe, or that of St. Simeone at Zara. The 
latter of these is of silver, and dates from A.D. 1390, and con- 
tains St. Simeone’s (or some one’s) body at full length, in an 
Italian Gothic style, and with elaborate carvings, representing, 
among other subjects, the donor, Lewis, King of Hungary, and 





* Dalmatia, Quarnero, and Istria, By T.G. Jackson, M.A., F.9.A. Oxford 
Clarendon Press, 
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—————— 
his Queen. The former is smaller, being a coffer of only a foot 
long, but ig even more interesting, being Byzantine of the 
twelfth century. ; 

What adds interest to all these treasures of architecture and 
art is the remarkable history of the towns in which they are 
found. The old Dalmatian cities, though sacked and burnt by 
Attila and his Huns, and by Goths and Vandals, and afterwards 
forming the neutral zone between East and West, between North 
and South, where Constantinople and Rome, Hungary and 
Venice, Christendom and Islam, fought for existence or dominion, 
and though they never possessed more than a few miles of land 
away from the sea, remained Latin municipalities from their 
Roman days, and were practically independent communities with 
their own Latin laws, dress, and language wholly distinct from 
the Servian, the Croat, and the Hungarian or the Austrian, 
who from time to time have ruled over them. Aquileia, which 
remained an ecclesiastical patriarchate till 1751, was a 
Roman provincial town of half-a-million inhabitants, and 
though now dwindled to nine hundred people, still boasts a 
magnificent basilican church. Spalato has shrunk within the 
boundaries of the Imperial palace, which, like the walls of 
Wallingford, are a world too wide for her shrank shanks. 
But Ragusa, which was said to have been founded by refugees 
from other Dalmatian cities when destroyed by the Goths in 
A.D. 260, and was for long a Byzantine city holding fast 
its allegiance to Constantinople against Turks and Saracens, 
and fell at one time under the dominion of Venice and then 
of Hungary, remained afterwards an independent Republic 
for nearly four hundred years—from 1413 to 1816. It was 
said to have been utterly destroyed by earthquake in 1667, 
but is still a prosperous and populous city, full of the relics of 
antiquity, but with modern improvements and “ exquisite 
scenery :”— 

“Lofty mountains and broken foreshore, against which beats the 
bluest of seas, the rich colouring of the rocks being set off by dark 
evergreens, grey olives, and glaucous-grey aloes. So near do the 
mountains come to the sea, that Ragusa completely bars the passage, 
blocking the coast road, which, in fact, runs from gate to gate. 
Scarcely among all the enchanting shores of the Mediterranean and 
its dependent seas can be found scenes to surpass that which presents 
itself as one issues from the town,’’— 
while within there is the Rector’s Palace, which rivals that of 
the Doge at Venice. ‘ Ragusa has preserved completely the 
character of a medizval city. From whichever side you regard 
her, she appears surrounded by a chain of frowning towers and 
girt by mighty walls, over which little more than the towers of 
the churches can be seen, while towards the sea she presents 
nothing but a line of walls and towers, crowning the verge of an 
inaccessible precipice.” 

Then, again, at Zara you are in a Roman colony planted in 
B.C. 78, with its gate crowned by the lion of St. Mark, in whose 
interests it was stormed by the French Crusaders, including 
Simon de Montfort, in 1203, and which for years carried on 
a not unequal struggle with Venice before it was finally sold to 
the latter by Hungary in 1409. It is now a meeting-place 
for Austrian and Italian, Latin and Slav, and contains churches 
of every style from the ninth to the nineteenth centuries. Even 
at Sebenico, originally a Croatian town, but where the Latin 
race and culture and municipal traditions overcame the native 
Croat, there is a duomo of magnificent architecture, while its 
river boasts waterfalls at Scardona, once a Roman provincial 
capital, now only a ruined castle, with several falls of one hundred 
and seventy feet high. Clearly Dalmatia is a mine of interest 
and beauty, and the thanks of the British public are due to Mr. 
Jackson for having studied and described its treasuries with 
such skill in pen and pencil. For we must not omit to notice 
that the copious and admirable illustrations are by no means 
the least valuable part of the book. 


DR. WENDELL HOLMES IN ENGLAND.* 

Dr. Hotes makes a modest excuse for the publication of these 
pages, observing that they are written for friends rather than 
for a public which cares nothing about the author. But there 
are few people in England who read books and appreciate good 
literature who have not a feeling akin to personal affection for 
the Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table. And apart from the 
Sympathy we feel for the writer, what Englishman is there who 
does not like to know how the Old Country strikes a Bostonian 
of varied experience and wide culture who is at the same time 
Awerican to the backbone ? 


* Our Hundred Days in Europe. By Oliver Wendell Holmes, London ;: Sampson 
Low and Co, 1887, ‘ , 








Dr. Holmes states that he was born in the same year with 
Lord Tennyson and Mr. Gladstone, so that he is far advanced in 
the seventies ; but, judging from all he accomplished while in 
England, it would seem that he brought with him the energy 
and eager curiosity of a young man. The strain upon his 
physical powers was great. Accompanied by his married 
daughter, and reaching London in the height of the season, he 
went everywhere and saw everybody. So many, indeed, were 
the claims upon his time, that he was forced to keep a secretary 
to acknowledge the innumerable invitations that came from all 
quarters. For a while ordinary sight-seeing was impossible, 
social engagements filling up day after day, from the breakfast 
to the late evening entertainment, from the cosy literary dinner 
to a concert and supper given by a millionaire to Royal guests, 
where “it was a new experience to find that the royal lions fed 
upstairs and mixed animals below.” 

It was after an interval of more than fifty years that Dr. 
Holmes paid his second visit to England, and he is fond of 
recalling the days of early manhood as he revisits the same 
scenes—the same, yet to him how different !—in his oldage. He 
had been to the Derby of 1834, and to renew old impressions 
saw that of 1886. In the first instance, he formed one of a 
crowd, unknown and unheeded; in the second, he was taken to 
Epsom by the special train which carried the Prince of Wales, 
was introduced to his Royal Highness, and discovered that it is 
“ really easier to feel at home with the highest people in the 
land than with the awkward commoner who was knighted 
yesterday.” Not a great house in London but was open to the 
American essayist and poet; and, like most Americans, he 
shows that his taste is not limited to plain living and high 
thinking. Yet that in the midst of all this gaiety and grandeur 
Dr. Holmes retained a poet’s heart, may be seen from the 
following passage, which, however, needs a few words of intro- 
duction. He had spent the morning in Windsor Castle. Thence 
he went into the park, and saw, for the first time, a hawthorn- 
tree in full blossom. He had always thought of the hawthorn 
as a shrub growing in hedges, and “ was surprised to see it as a 
tree standing by itself, and making the most delicious roof a 
pair of young lovers could imagine to sit under. It looked at a 
little distance like a young apple-tree covered with new-fallen 
snow.” Presently the poet heard, also for the first time, the 
voice of the cuckoo; and the day closed with a great dinner at 
the house of the American Minister, at which Lord Lorne and 
the Princess Louise were present :— 

“Tt was a very rich experience for a single day: the stately abode 
of royalty, with all its manifold historical recollections, the magnifi- 
cent avenue of forest-trees, the old oaks, the hawthorn in fall bloom, 
and the one cry of the cuckoo, calling me back to Nature in her 
spring-time freshness and glory; then after that, a great London 
dinner-party at a house where the kind host and the gracious hostess 
made us feel at home, and where we could meet the highest people 
in the land,—the people whom we, who live in a simpler way at home, 
are naturally pleased to be with under such auspices. What of all 
this shall I remember longest ? Let me not seem ungrateful to my 
friends who planned the excursion for us, or to those who asked us 
to the brilliant evening entertainment, but I feel, as Wordsworth felt 
about the cuckoo—he will survive all the other memories :— 


* And I can listen to thee yet, 
Can lie upon the plain 
And listen, till I do beget 
That golden time again,’ ”’ 


Sir Arthur Helps has pointed out that the tourist is often 
more impressed by some unexpected, and perhaps simple incident, 
or by some lovely scene for which no guide-writer has prepared 
him, than by the things of fame that specially demand his 
attention. Dr. Holmes acknowledges a similar feeling, and con- 
fesses that, after visiting Westminster Abbey with Dr. Farrar, 
one recollection impressed him in the inverse ratio of its 
importance :— 

‘‘The Archdeacon pointed out the little holes in the stones, in one 
place, where the boys of the choir used to play marbles before 
America was discovered, probably,—centuries before it may be. It 
is a strangely impressive glimpse of a living past, like the graffiti of 
Pompeii. I feel it is often the accident rather than the essential which 
fixes my attention and takes hold of my memory...... The accident 
of the holes in the stone of the noble building for the boys to play 
marbles with, makes me a boy again and at home with them, after 
looking with awe upon the statue of Newton and turning with a 
shudder from the ghastly monument of Mrs. Nightingale.” 

Three of Dr. Holmes’s happiest memories are a visit to 
Lord Tennyson at Farringford, a week of leisure and 
delight at Stratford-on-Avon, and another week at Salis- 
bury. Of York Minster, he expresses but slight admiration, 
but of Salisbury Cathedral—probably because it was his 
“first love of all the wonderful ecclesiastical buildings” 
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in 1834—Dr. Holmes writes with the keenest delight. “If 
one had to name,” he says, “the apple of the eye of 
England, I think he would be likely to say that Salisbury 
Cathedral was as near as he could come to it, and that the 
white of the eye was Salisbury Close.” Of course, Stonehenge 
was visited, so was the Earl of Pembroke’s seat at Wilton; so 
was “ holy George Herbert’s ” home and church at Bemerton; 
so also was Longford Castle remembered after an absence of 
fifty years, with its wonderful Holbein and its two celebrated 
Claudes, “ Morning” and “Evening.” “My eyes were drawn 
to the first of these pictures when I was here before; now they 
turned naturally to the landscape with the setting sun. I have 
read my St. Ruskin with due reverence, but I have never given 
up my allegiance to Claude Lorraine.” 

Dr. Holmes is a charming humourist and essayist, he has 
written two volumes of poetry, and he is a man eminently 
attractive for his social qualities. His gifts and graces must 
be ungrudgingly admitted, and yet one cannot but ask whether 
the ovation he received in England was not due in some 
measure to his nationality as well as to his personal qualities. 
An American who loves the Old Country as Dr. Holmes loves 
her cannot but be generously welcomed here; and an author 
who, like this humorous essayist, has contributed so much to 
our pleasure, comes to us with a claim which all are ready to 
acknowledge. 

In this recognition of work, our Universities were not back- 
‘ward. He received the honorary degree of D.C.L. at Oxford, 
the degree of “Doctor Litt.” from Cambridge, and the degree 
of LL.D. from Edinburgh; and his reception at these seats of 
learning and elsewhere is described with the utmost frankness 
and vivacity. One pleasant recollection is a delightful dinner- 
‘table talk with “the most charming woman in England.” “I 
‘wonder,” he writes, “if she remembers how very lovely and 
agreeable she was. Possibly she may be able to identify herself.” 
Hawthorne wrote once in a letter to Longfellow that if he were 
a man of leisure, he should make his home on this side of the 
water, but always with the intention of going back to die in 
his native land, and he added that “a man of individuality 
and refinement can certainly live far more comfortably here than 
in New England.” Dr. Holmes quotes this passage, and seems 
‘to hold a similar opinion. After recounting the advantages to 
a wealthy American of a Boston life, and the prospect at the end 
of it of a tomb at Mount Auburn, and of a memorial stained 
window, he adds :— 

“‘ Give him all these advantages, and he will still be longing to cross 
the water, to get back to that old home of his fathers so delightful in 
itself, so infinitely desirable on account of its nearness to Paris, to 
‘Geneva, to Rome, to all that is most interesting in Europe. The less 
wealthy, less cultivated, less fastidious class of Americans are not so 
much haunted by these longings. But the convenience of living in 
the Old World is so great, and it is such a trial and such a risk to 
keep crossing the ocean, that it seems altogether likely that a con- 
siderable current of re-migration will gradually develop itself among 
-our people.” 

In conclusion, we have to thank Dr. Holmes for a pleasant 
volume. If the writer, with his youthful spirit of enthusiasm, 
occasionally thinks too well of England and Englishmen, that is 
perhaps a fault for his countrymen to object to, but not for us. 





MR. MORRIS’S “SONGS OF BRITAIN.” 
Mr. Lewis Morris is a poet who has been fortunate enough to 
‘win a considerable amount of popular favour. This, of course, 
is not in itself a proof of high achievement; but in his earlier 
works there was much to encourage the hope of a success that 
would satisfy the “ fit audience” which is the most competent 
judge of poetry, as well as the general reader. Mr. Morris’s 
course has been followed by us with interest, and from time to 
time his special gifts have received a full measure of praise in 
‘our columns. All the more, therefore, do we regret to say that 
in the Songs of Britain there are few indications of the imagina- 
tion which alone gives permanence to verse, or even of the 
melody essential to the singer of sweet fancies. Nor is this all. 
Much of the volume is an echo, faint, indeed, but none the less 
perceptible. That a poet should be influenced by his brother- 
singers is inevitable, and just as a painter stimulates his 
enthusiasm and nerves himself for labour by gazing on some 
famous work of art, so may a poet preen his wings for flight by 
reading the noblest passages of some great master. There is a 
quickening power in this communion with works of genius of 
which every one is conscious. To the true artist and poet this 
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communion should be of eminent service by raising the mind to 
the enthusiasm necessary for composition. If, on the other 
hand, the poet is tempted to mistake the voices of other singers 
for his own, it is a sign of weakness; and this inability to utter 
what he has to say without help is a defect of Mr. Morris’s verge, 

In noticing the volume more particularly, we shall reverse the 
order of publication, since the final poem is, for this year at 
least, the most important. The Jubilee poems have none of 
them been very conspicuous for merit. Mr. Morris’s “Song of 
Empire” is ambitious in design, but weak in execution. There 
are signs of great effort; but the joyous spontaneity, the light. 
ness of touch, the fervour and energy needed in such an ode, arg 
painfully absent. Mr. Morris has carefully studied his subject ; 
he knows the extent of the Empire and the variety of the raceg 
that own allegiance to our Queen; he has arranged his subject 
with careful deliberation; and the result is a number of clever, 
high-sounding lines, ruined by one fatal defect. There ig in 
them far more of rhetoric than of poetry; and for the most part 
the piece cannot be regarded as a poem, but as a clever exercise 
in verse. 

A passage of average excellence may be selected for quota. 
tion. After terming London— 


“A nation, not a city, the loved home 
Whereto the longing thoughts of exiled Britons come !”— 


Mr. Morris adds :— 


“ What is it that their voices tell ? 
What is it that in naming thee they praise ? 
Not wider empire only; that is well. 
But there are worthier triumphs, peaceful days, 
Just laws, a people happier than before, 
And rolling on untroubled evermore, 
With larger stream, and fuller and more free 
The tide of ordered liberty. 
These things than empire higher are, 
Higher and nobler far. 


Our old Draconic law 

With children’s blood cemented, no more kills 
Its tale of innocent victims. Pitying Love 
Amid the abjects deigns to-day to move, 

Whom no man cared for. If the cruel city 

Still claims its thousands, by the outcasts stand 
Pure men and women in a gentle band, 

Linked in a ministry of Love and Pity. 

No more the insensate State 

Binds down the worker, to exaggerate 

The unequal gifts of Fate, 

But comes instead some care for common good, 
Some glimmering sense of growing brotherhood. 
No more half-deafened by the unresting loom, 
Soulless as is the brute, the pallid children pine; 
Nor hapless slaves, half-naked, ’mid the gloom 
And grime and squalor of the sunless mine. 

Nor shall thy peoples’ voice 
Keep silence of the salutary change 

Which bronght the gift of fullest freedom down 
To bumble lives, whether by field or town ; 

The potent gift, and strange, 

Which wakes alone the wider civic sense, 

Which, more than knowledge, sobers heart and mind, 
And rich and poor in closer ties can bind, 

And knits a nation firm in harmony ! 

Let civil broils and fiercer dissidence 

Come—we are one. What care have we? 

In speech, in action we are free. 

No mob law need we fear, or senseless anarchy, 
And for all these rejoice.” 


There is not the slightest fault to be found with the sentiment 
of lines like these; but what we miss in them, and throughout 
the piece, is the lyrical emotion that alone gives vitality to song. 
Here and there we meet with some semblance of this elevated 
feeling, especially towards the close of the poem,—a semblance, 
we say, for the lines remind us, and will probably remind every 
reader, of another poet :— 


“ Flash, festal fires, high on the joyous air! 
Clash, joy-bells! joy-guns, roar! and, jubilant trampets, blare! 


Wherever England is o’er all the world, : 

Fly, banner of Royal England, stream unfarled ! 

The proudest Empire that has been, to-day 

Rejoices and makes solemn jubilee. 

For England! England! we our voices raise ! 

Oar England! England! England! in our Queen we praise!” 
It appears to us that in proportion to Mr. Morris’s ambition to 

treat of high matters, is the degree of his failure. It is difficult 

to imagine any reader being the wiser or better after reading 

such laboured efforts to expound the mysteries of the universe 

as “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” and “ The Secret of Things,” 

and if it be affirmed that the first object of poetry is not wisdom, 
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but delight, it may be added that these verses have neither the 
jmagination nor the harmony which are the chief sources of 
poetical pleasure. On a lower range of thought Mr. Morris is 
more successfal. There is a Welsh legend concerning a deep 
tarn among the mountains, called “The Maidens’ Lake,” that is 
very effectively given by the poet. Still more forcibly rendered 
ig a fairy legend, entitled “The Curse of Pantannas,” in which 
the elfin people, for some ancient grudge against the family, take 
a youthful lover from the maiden to whom he is betrothed, and 
keep him in slumber for four score years. At the end of the 
period, he starts forth in youthful hope, unconscious of the 
lapse of time, to visit Gwen, and finds her tombstone, with an 
inscription dated “in some strange year, forty years to come.” 
Full of fear and perplexity, he passes over and enters the 
familiar home. No one was within. Then Rhydderch calls 
aloud the name of Ifan, his “ childish serving-boy,” and Ifan, 
an old man of ninety, hears the cry, and comes into his master’s 
presence. At that moment, with a flash of light the past 
revealed itself :— 
“The youth knew all 
That had been, reading in another’s face 
The unnoted flight of Time. His life was done; 
He knew it now. All his old longings dead ; 
Dust was his love, and all his yearnings dust ; 
Dust was his life, und all his body dust. 
No more upon the old earth could he bear 
To walk amid the light of garish day, 
And when the white-haired man, with tears of joy, 
Would fain have kissed his hand, the Life in Death 
Shrank from the Death in Life, and fading, left 
Nanght but a thin dust, lost in empty air.’’ 
In the utterance of feelings common to men in serious moments, 
Mr. Morris is frequently successful. A short poem, suggested 
no doubt by the death of Prince Leopold, expresses in well- 
chosen words the effect of the summons which comes in due 
time to all of us, Another piece describes with absolute exact- 
ness the thoughts called forth at the sight of an ancient house 
that has survived many generations of tenants. Originality on 
such a theme is impossible. Enough if the poet can give a 
measure of permanence by his happy art to a universal 
sentiment. 

There is a poem, too, “In a German Laboratory,” which 
describes so vividly the painful sadness of vivisection, that while 
reading it we shudder, as the man of science who tells the story 
is supposed to do. Writing of the poor victim of many opera- 
tions, he says :— 

‘Poor brute! he lies dead for knowledge, and I, 
If I grasp not the clue, yet I may by-and-by. 
Strange how weak Man is, and infirm of Will, 

For sometimes I see him and shudder still.” 

We put down the volume with regret that we cannot give to it 
more generous praise. Mr. Morris would do well to be silent 
for some years, to watch Nature more closely, so that he may 
learn from her what hitherto, apparently, he has learned too 
much from books, and to avoid with rigid determination the 
perusal of modern poetry. In Songs of Britain he has not 
sustained his early reputation, and he is one of the writers to 
whom facility in composition and a considerable measure of 
reputation are likely to prove snares. The volume before us is 
no doubt a small one, containing less than two hundred pages ; 
but if, as we believe, at least half of it will be found poetically 
worthless, it is evident that to that extent Mr. Morris has mis- 
taken quantity for quality, and relied too much on the good- 
will of his admirers. This may, perhaps, be done once with 
impunity, but not often. 


THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER.* 
Tuts book contains useful statistics and valuable discussions. 
The writer is an optimist as regards the prosperity of the 
labourer, a pessimist as regards his industry, intelligence, and 
productiveness; but his announcements are sometimes unreliable, 
and his facts fail not unfrequently to warrant his inferences. 
That “the heart of the agricultural labourer has waxed fat with 
plenty,” that his interest in his work has ceased, that his skill 
in farming has degenerated, are conclusions which must stand or 
fall by the evidence adduced. That the Midland rustic “ eats 
butchers’ meat every day,” that one shilling a week is ordinary 
rent for a cottage with three bedrooms and a good garden, that 
“nine times out of ten ” a farmer ploughs his labourer’s allotment 
land and gives him the manure, are generalisations from imperfect 
information unsustained by wide experience, and are in one case 


_* The Agricultural Labourer: a Short Summary of his Position, By T. E. 
Kebbel, of the Inner Temple, London; Allen and Co, 18987, 





contradicted by Government returns; while the assertion that 
in a Midland county ninety miles from London, fresh butter can 
be bought for 9d. and cheese for 1d. per pound, we would prefer 
to imagine a misprint. 

The opening chapter handles the most important topic of all, 
the average wage of the labourer. In 1881, the Duke of Rich- 
mond’s Commission showed that the “labourer,” including 
apparently carters, shepherds, and day-labourers, earned, on an 
average struck from forty-one counties or divisions of counties, 
14s, 23d. per week in regular wages. Since then the fall 
in prices has been accompanied by a fall in wages; and 
the tables compiled by Mr. Kebbel from tweny-one counties 
show the regular weekly wage of the day-labourer in 1885-86 to 
be only 12s. 3d. Adding to this the extra pay represented by 
piece-work, harvest-work, and perquisites, we get in returns 
from fifteen counties the total income of the day-labourer from 
every source to average lds. 8}d. per week. But in these last 
lists the harvest-pay is set too high ; fifteen years ago, farmers 
paid £1 an acre for harvesting and found beer; now they pay 
12s. an acre and find no beer, while machinery has diminished 
the period of harvest by one-half; in most counties piece-work 
is the exception, not the rule; and the estimate of weekly 
ordinary wages makes no allowance for the not unfrequent 
“unemploy ” which is the sorest incident in the field-labourer’s 
lot. Let us assume, however, that 15s, 8}d. is a fair reckoning ; 
we must inquire what proportion its purchasing power bears to 
the labourer’s weekly needs. We submit the following budget, 
calculated for a family of four children, which has been tested 
and modified by labourers and their wives in almost every 
English county :— 

“ Rent of cottage, with garden and pigsty, per week, 2s.; schooling, 
6d. ; sick club, 6d.; bread, eight loaves at 4d. to 4}d., 2s. 10d. ; flour, 
half a stone, 9d.; meat, 6 lb. at 8d., 4s. ; potatoes, 10d.; cheese, 1 1b. 
at 8d., 8d.; sugar, 2 lbs. at 3d., 6d.; tea, } lb. at 23., 1s.; butter, 1 Ib. 
at ls. 6d., 1s. 6d.; milk, 1s.; treacle, 3d.; salt and pepper, 2d.; 
candles and paraffin, 6d.; fuel, 1s. 6d.; clothes, washing material, 


repairs, &c., 23. 8d.; tools, furniture, and sundries, 10d.; total, 
£1 2s.” 


This estimate includes bare necessaries only; it makes no 
allowance for beer, or even for tobacco; it tallies very nearly 
with the formula in use among cottagers, who will tell you that 
sixpence a day per head is the smallest income on which a 
family can live without anxiety and suffering; yet Mr. Kebbel’s 
figures, which we maintain to be in excess of present facts, 
bring up the averuge wage to only 15s. 83d. per week, more 
than 63. below the minimum of decency and comfort. The 
struggles for existence amongst those families whose lower 
income keeps down the average, of households with seven or 
eight young children whose 10s. or 12s. weekly wage is inter- 
mittent, in parishes where piece-work and perquisites are un- 
known, in districts where harvesting is scarce, create tragedies 
familiar to the parson and the parish doctor, but foreign to the 
chronicles of the statistician. 

The chapter on “Cottages” is sensibly and clearly written. It 
describes the two kinds of rural homes,—those rented from large 
landowners or employers, and those built by or belonging to 
speculators and small tradespeople. The first are in most cases 
good; the second, almost without exception, vile,—crowded, 
foul, in bad repair, with wretched water-supply, and sickening 
sewage accommodation. But the good cottages are a loss in 
money to their owners;—£1,000 in the Funds means clear interest 
of 3 per cent.; £1,000 in cottage property means 5 per cent. in 
rent, but is saddled with 10 per cent. in poor-rates, besides the 
cost of repairs; and as the embarrassments of the landowner 
increase, his cottages must deteriorate. 

Compulsory education seems to bear less hardly on the 
labourer than on the farmer. The young children employed 
in stone-picking, pig-minding, crow-scaring, were miserably paid, 
and suffered from premature exposure and toil; the mother, 
at any rate, would prefer in most cases to see them at school, 
though she cruelly misses the girl of nine or ten, who used to 
mind the baby, and is now swept off by the attendance-officer. 
The half-time system is justly denounced as mischievous in all 
respects ; the suggestion that agriculture should form part of 
the school-teaching has been much pressed of late, and is to be 
brought before Parliament in the spring. No notice is taken by 
Mr. Kebbel of the loathing with which the labourers regard the 
compulsory payment of school-pence ; it is the bitterest, because 
the most tangible and the most frequently recurrent of all his 
grievances. 

The vexed question of Allotments cannot be answered by 
citations from Blue-Books or responses to circulars so much as 
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by personal knowledge of the labourer, acquaintance with his 
habits, experience of his productive capacity. The system has 
undoubtedly been to some extent a failure in the past. Of the 
389,000 allotments in the Commissioner’s Return for 1886, which 
bear to the adult working agricultural population a proportion 
of 47 per cent., many are unlet and find no applicants. But the 
causes of this are beginning to be understood. It is acknowledged, 
first, that their rents have been too high: the returns are silent 
upon this point; in our own experience, the rent paid for allot- 
ments throughout England is four times the agricaltural rent of 
the district. Secondly, the tenure is too short; nine-tenths are 
returned as let by the year, and no labourer will put heart or 
money into a yearly tenancy. Thirdly, the holdings are too small, 
only one-tenth of them amounting to an acre; and lastly, their dis- 
tance from the cottage has been too great. In order to be really 
valuable, they must be let at the fair agricultural rent of the 
district, and on a long lease; must be of such extent, within 
ascertainable limits, as the tenants choose to undertake ; must 
closely adjoin the home, or must have the cottage built upon 
them. Inasmall Midland village eighteen months ago, fifty 
acres of stiff clay land, which had for eight years lain waste, 
were let amongst as many agricultural labourers, at a rent of 
£1 per acre, and on a lease of fourteen years, The first half- 
year was spent in cleaning the land, which was then planted 
with wheat, potatoes, and beans. The results of a year’s growth 
are just published in the local papers. To those who have 
examined the figures and seen the land, they make two 
things clear,—first, that a wage-earning labourer working in 
his leisure, who has got his acre into thorough cultivation, 
can find time for an additional half-acre; secondly, that 
in a good year one acre, in a moderate year one acre and a half, 
can be made to supply its owner with such an amount of flour, 
bread, potatoes, pig-food, as represents, when allowance has 
been made for rent, rates, manure, and grinding, a net profit 
to the labourer of 7s. a week. If this experiment con- 
tinues to succeed, if the landlord’s schemes for erecting cottages 
on the holdings are carried out, and if the announced results 
are generally approved by practical agriculturists, the exten- 
sion of allotments on a far more unrestricted scale than is con- 
templated by the present Government Bill must be accepted as 
the solution of the agricultural labourer problem and tho relief 
of congested labour force in the large towns, 

Other points are handled by Mr. Kebbel. He discusses the 
rival advantages of large farms and small, though without 
recognising the startlingly contrasted results between the two 
as exhibited in France and England, to which attention was 
called in these columns a year ago.* He dismisses, as it seems 
to us, too briefly the subject of piece-work and overtime, against 
which a stringent and unanimous resolution has just been passed 
by the Trade-Union Congress. He deals with the statute-fair, 
the public-house, the poacher ; with benefit societies, co-operative 
farms and stores. All these are variously important as in- 
cidental to the labourers’ well-being ; they are not of the essence 
of his daily life. His actual resources, their proportion to his needs, 
the means of raising them from the point of starvation to the 
point of competence, whether by legislation or by private action, 
—these are the problems which cry aloud for solution to the 
statesman, as well as to the philanthropist, on political and 
national no less than on humanitarian and social grounds. 
Year by year, as education spreads, our working men in town 
and country are combining, with drill closer and more dis- 
ciplined, for the struggle between capital and labour which is to 
all thoughtful minds the spectre of the fast-ripening future. 
They are conscious of their strength, but distrustful of their 
capacity for leadership, and are looking eagerly for advice and 
guidance to men of higher culture and education. In proportion 
as these accept the alliance to which they are invited, will the 
impending revolution be directed on constitutional and 
gradual, rather than on violent and anarchic lines. In a 


spirit of previsional self-defence, if not of sympathising self- 
sacrifice, it behoves the class which is called and_ believes 
itself superior, so to take the lead, so to anticipate, organise, 
and instruct, that the coming time may witness a beneficent 
reconstruction of society, instead of a desolating invasion of 
the Goths. 





* Spectator, August 21st, 1886. 





a 
FRANCE IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

Francois DE Sctreavx, Sire de Vieilleville, whose life, lasting 
from 1509 to 1571, covered the greater part of the sixteenth 
century, and who served three French Kings—Francis L., Henri 
IL., and Charles 1X.—as captain, administrator, and diplomatist 
seems an insignificant figure beside the Guises, Colignys, “it 
Condés who were his contemporaries. But he was far from 
being an insignificant person in his own day; and last century 
there was published a biography of him the materials for which 
had been prepared by his secretary, Vincent Carloix, who wag 
with him for twenty-six years. Indeed, it is exactly a century 
since a collection of Vieilleville memoirs was published in London, 
But there is obviously a great deal that is apocryphal in these 
memoirs ; or, as it is put in the present work, “the devotion of the 
author to his hero is constantly leading him to exaggerate in the 
most ridiculous fashion, and even to invent.” M. Coignet, who 
has been led almost by accident into preparing another biography, 
has corrected—to the best of his ability—the blunders in the 
original work, with the help of various chroniclers, including. 
the once despised Brantéme, and of various unpublished historica} 
works which he has had the opportunity of reading. The result 
is that he has given us, under the unfortunate title of A Gentle. 
man of the Olden Time, a really interesting book on one of the 
least interesting periods of French history. It was, further, 
Vieilleville’s good (or evil) fortune to travel a great deal—he 
visited England on an important mission —and some of his 
observations are curious, and even valuable. 

It is, however, to be regretted that in the Vieilleville 
memoirs we get so little of Vieilleville himself. We know 
that he was born in a particular year and at a particular place, 
that he married a lady who was worthy of him, that one of his 
daughters married well, that he died on the eve of St, 
Bartholomew, that he was a kind father and a loyal friend. Yet 
we obtain no real insight into his private life. Noristhat all. It 
does not quite clearly appear how a man of Vieilleville’s capacity 
and character, so skilful and successful a soldier, so sagacious a 
diplomatist, so vigorous and clear-headed an administrator, did 
not make a greater figure in his time and country. M. Coignet 
tries to explain this, but, in our opinion, succeeds only partially, 
He tells us that Vieilleville was disinterested, and that, “ wealthy 
by hereditary descent, and imbued with the old spirit of in- 
dependence, his aspirations—which were of a purely military 
order, and with which was combined the love of adventure—were 
quite unselfish, indeed full of chivalrous indifference to self;” 
and, on the internal evidence supplied by his memoirs, we should 
say that this view is quite correct. M. Coignet gives us a 
second cause of Vieilleville’s comparative effacement, his in- 
difference in regard to the religious questions which were so 
prominent in his time :—‘‘ Neither a Huguenot, as has been 
asserted, nor an unbeliever, his adhesion to the established 
faith was that of the statesman...... Vieilleville, accused 
by the Catholics of being a Huguenot, and by the Huguenots 
of being lenient with them only the better to subdue them, 
remained paralysed and powerless amid the wars of religion.” 
But magnanimous men, like Washington, and men who have 
been indifferentists in religion, have ere now succeeded in 
attaining greatness in spite—or in virtue—of their magnanimity 
or indifferentism. ‘The secret of Vieilleville’s failure remains, 
therefore, a secret; all that we can do is helplessly to say that 
he missed being great. 

Vieilleville’s memoirs are, from the standpoint of French 
history, mainly of value as throwing some light upon the reign 
of Henri II., although he also served Francis I., and although 
this book contains an interesting account of the funeral 
obsequies of that Monarch. Regarding Henri II. himself, 
indeed, we obtain nothing that is new. He appears here rather 
as the lover and tool of his elderly and cold-hearted mistress, 
Diane de Poitiers, than in any nobler capacity; and he never 
showed to better advantage than when he faced the death 
that came to him through an accident ina tournament. As 
for his reign, it is distinguished mainly by the beginning 
of the religious wars in France, and by the struggle with 
Germany, which, though not particularly notable in itself, 
yet led in the long-run to the abdication of Charles V..— 
although, by-the-way, that abdication was not altogether a 
genuine affair, inasmuch as Charles, for a time at any rate, 
practically conducted from his monastic retreat the affairs of 





* A Gentleman of the Olden Time, Francois de Scépeaux, Sire de Vicilleville, 
1509-1571: Portraits and Stories of the Sixteenth Century, during the Reign of 
Henri II, By C. Coignet. 2vols, London: Richard Bentley and Son. 1887, 
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the Empire he had left. Vieilleville played as many parts in this 
reign as his military training, his opportunities, and his friend- 
ship with the Royal Princes, gave him. He acted as Ambassador 
to Hngland and Germany; he fought successfully in the war 
against Charles V., and filled the office of Governor of Metz. In 
the reign of Edward VI., he went as Ambassador to the English 
Court, and carried through the negotiations for the transference 
(or restoration) of Boulogne to France. Some of his experiences 
were, to say the least of it, peculiar. He was— 

“Taken to large deer-parks, and it was quite a sight to see the 
English galloping at full speed, with swords in their hands, and killing 
the deer as they ran—sometimes as many as fifteen or twenty at 
once. They shouted, too, at the top of their voices, using the same 
expressions as they might in warfare, when executing a brilliant 
charge. . . . - - The review of the fleet at Greenwich brought these 
receptions to a close. Vieilleville was accompanied on this occasion 
by the Duke of Somerset and his brother, the Admiral. They showed 
him two hundred line-of-battle ships ready for combat, sixty barges, 
and a number of other vessels all armed ; at the head of which were 
four of enormous size. Upwards of six thousand sailors and marines 
were ranged in due order round the sides of the vessels, preserving the 
most complete silence; and when the review was over, the roar of 
the guns, as they saluted, was like loud thunder.” 

Surely this account of the naval review at Greenwich must be 
taken bodily from the old and “ exaggerated ” memoirs. 

Vieilleville was perhaps the first man in Europe to recognise 
the enormous strategical importance of Metz. He took a leading 
part in its capture, as in the capture of Toul and Verdun, when 
the armies of France invaded Alsace and Lorraine, on the out- 
break of the conflict with Charles V. He defended it successfully 
against the Imperialist forces, was appointed its Governor, and, 
regarding it as the sole guarantee of security for the conquests 
which had been made by France, prepared an elaborate plan for 
so fortifying it as to render it impregnable. But the Kings of 
France, all through its history, were in the habit of not giving 
sufficiently important positions to men of the type of Vieille- 
ville, and of not giving sufficient heed to their counsels. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
———_~>_-— 

Independently of an article on “The Afghan Boundary Com- 
mission,” by “ Asiaticus,’’ which, though by no means uninteresting, 
has a belated appearance, there are three papers of immediate 
interest in the October number of the Asiatic Quarterly Review,— 
“Indian Princes at Court,’”? “ Burmah, our Gate to China,” and 
“General Prjevalsky on Central Asia.’”’ In the first of these, which, 
although anonymous, has an authoritative, or at least “ official ” look, 
its author saying, ‘“‘I have some personal acquaintance with all the 
chiefs who have been in England this season,’ we are informed, 
among other things, ‘‘ that their [the Princes’] feeling of gratitude 
for the kindness shown them is extreme, while they have thoroughly 
enjoyed their visit to England;” that “I do not think that the 
manner in which the Court officials dealt with the question of the 
public treatment on historical occasions of the Indian Princes was 
politic or wise ;” that “the only affront which was seriously felt by all 
the Indian Princes” was “the grave blunder which gave royal rank 
and precedence to a black lady from the Sandwich Islands ;” and that 
“there is reason to believe that Holkar’s own bad temper was alone to 
blame for any failure to derive pleasure or profit from his tour.” Mr. 
A. R. Colquhoun rides an enthusiasm of his in his article on Burmah ; 
but he writes clearly and forcibly, and marshals facts and figures 
with great skill in favour of his main contention, that we have now 
an unrivalled opportunity of reaching the markets of Southern and 
Western China, and “of commercially cementing our relations with 
the other Peace-Power of Asia, by the extension of our railway 
system to Ssumao, the south-west gate to China.” The most striking 
article, however, in the new number of the Asiatic Quarterly is 
undoubtedly Colonel Francis Beaufort’s translaticn of an essay by the 
eminent traveller, General Prjevalsky, on Central Asia. It points 
directly—we had almost said, incites—to a war between China and 
Russia for the possession of Chinese Turkestan, if not of other 
portions of the Celestial Empire. General Prjevalsky, who no more 
beats about the bush than did Skobeleff himself, has no fear, and 
almost no respect, for the Chinese military “new model.’ Among 
the other papers worth reading in the Asiatic Quarterly for October 
is a historical one, entitled ‘‘ Warren Hastings in Benares, 1781,” being 
aletter (with an introduction by Sir E. Colebrooke) from a young 
Indian official who was Persian interpreter to Hastings, and accom- 
pauied him to Benares. 

The contents of Mind for October, though inevitably heavy, are 
varied, including, in addition to interesting “discussions” and notes 
—one note on cases of amnesia is especially interesting—papers on 
“The Physical Conditions of Consciousness,’ by Dr. Maudsley ; “ The 
Place of Hypothesis in Experimental Science,” by Mr. J. M. Rigg; 











and on “The Perception of Space,” by Professor W. James, the last 
being the fourth of a series. Professor James is decidedly, not to say 
agreeably, combative. He speaks of “ Brown, the Mills, and Bain” 
having “gone astray like lost sheep,” of Mr. Spencer “ pretending 
to evolve” and “ inveighing vociferously,” of “ pitiful incoherence,” 
and of Wundt’s theory being “the flimsiest thing inthe world.” Pro- 
fessor James’s weapon cannot, however, be compared with the late 
Professor Ferrier’s rapier. 

The papers in the October number of the Church Quarterly (a 
number which, by-the-way, has almost too much of a Jubilee look) 
that the layman will find most readable are “ Fifty Years of English 
Art” and “ Shelley and the Shelley Society.” The Shelley paper is 
full of stout, old-fashioned English morality, and is vigorously written. 
It is to be regretted, however, that its author, in his contempt for the 
ultra-Shelleyans, should have said anything about their habits, dress, 
or personal appearance, and should have told us that “they may be 
known by their low turn-down collars, by their cadaverous 
countenance, and would-be poetic aspect.” Of the other and more 
“ professional”? papers in this number of the Church Quarterly, 
“The National Synod,” “ Religion in Ireland, Past and Present,” and 
“Sceptical Christianity” merit careful reading. The last should 
provoke controversy. 

The best paper in the new number of the London Quarterly Review 
is, on the whole, one on Dr. Bunting, who is described as “ the greatest 
and wisest man, the grandest character which [sic] Methodism has 
produced since the death of Wesley.” There is no other notable 
paper in this number of the London Quarterly, which is somewhat 
below the average. 


The Hour-Glass, Vol. I. (A. G. Dawson.)—We have to notice 
the first volume of this magazine, containing the numbers from 
January to September. To see the eight numbers, together costing 
two shillings in all, makes us sure that we were quite right in saying 
some time ago that “it is a marvellous threepenny-worth.’ The 
present writer was once told by an eminent publisher that a magazine 
could not possibly pay under half-a-crown. But we learn a good 
many things as time goes on; and among them what can be done in 
the literary way for a very little money. We heartily wish the Hour- 
Glass prosperity. 

A Borrowed Month. By F. R. Stockton. (David Douglas, Edin- 
burgh.)—-This is a charming little volame of some charming little 
tales by the author of that immortal piece of domestic hnmour, 
“Rudder Grange.” ‘These tales have not, indeed, the fall and 
unstinted humour of “ Rudder Grange,” and, indeed, hardly approach 
so near in merit tothat book as “Sketches by Boz” do to “ Pickwick.” 
But if they had emanated from almost any other source, the chief 
deficiency we should detect in them is their shortness. Just 
as you have got into a piece, made the acquaintance of the per- 
sonages, and felt the humour of it, down comes the curtain. The 
title-tale, “A Borrowed Month,” is an ingenious variation on the 
theme of animal magnetism, thought-reading, &c., in which the story- 
teller, laid-up in Switzerland by rheumatism, gets a month’s holiday 
from it by skilful thought-reading, projecting himself into the per- 
sonalities of his friends in America, and projecting his rheumatism 
into them and borrowing their good health, with unexpected results 
on his own matrimonial fortunes. As tothe best story in the book, we 
hesitate, where all are good, between “ A Story of Assisted Fate,” in 
which a dreamy hero manages to make his own prognostications 
of matrimonial fate come true, greatly to his own surprise ; and “‘ Our 
Story,” where two young persons, each with literary gifts, agree to 
write a novel together so successfully that they become their own 
story. But to many people, and especially to those who have argued 
out the vexed question, the great cruz of modern American literature» 
involved in “ The Lady and the Tiger,” the neatest and completest 
tale of all will be “The Discourager of Hesitancy.” This personage 
is “a broad-shouldered man of cheery aspect, who carried, its hilt in 
his right hand and its broad back resting on his broad arm, an 
enormous scimitar, the upturned edge of which was keen and bright 
as a razor,” and his function at the Court of the King in which the 
scene is laid, is, when the King “ makes his wishes known to any one, 
a subject or visitor, whose dispositions in some little points may be 
supposed not wholly to coincide with those of his Majesty, I am 
appointed to attend him closely, that should he think of pausing in the 
path of obedience to the Royal will, he may look at me and proceed.” 
Under the gentle pressure of this “Discourager of Hesitancy,” the 
princely hero is espoused, blindfolded, and married in less than no 
time, and, under the same pressure, has to pick his unseen bride from 
the ladies of the Court, all lovely, drawn up in line, of whom the only 
indication given was that ‘one of the fairest gently smiled as he 
passed her; another, just as beautiful, slightly frowned.” If, after 
hearing the Prince’s statement of the arguments for and against the 
smiler and the frowner, the reader does not smile himself (or herself) 
he (or she) is a good deal stupider, and if he can decide which one 
was chosen as the right one he is a good deal cleverer, than this 
ordinary and commonplace reviewer. 
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We have received a new edition of Poynter’s South Kensington 
Drawing-Books. (Blackie and Son.)—The series may be described as 
divided into three parts :—(1.) Two books of “ Freehand Elementary 
Design,” containing respectively ‘‘simple geometrical forms ”’ and 
* conventionalised floral and other forms.’’ (2.) Freehand first grade, 
in six books, each book being in duplicate, so to speak,—one giving 
objects and ornaments, graduated in difficulty, both as to intrinsic 
difficulty and as to the requirements of flat and perspective; and the 
other, plants, similarly arranged. (3.) Freehand second grade, in four 
books. Each design is accompanied by instructions to the pupil. 
The series has well-acknowledged merits, and it is scarcely necessary 
to do more than mention it. We may note, however, as a practical 
feature of considerable value, the reduced copy which accompanies 
each design. Beginners find it easy to grasp small things, though it 
is also necessary for them to work on a larger scale. The abundance 
of the designs from plants is another commendable feature. 

Scnoot Booxs.—A word of praise must be given to the creditable 
effort that was made in King Lear : Text and Literary Introduction in 
German and English. By Charles Sachs. (Whittaker and Co.)—— 
From the same publishers we have also received Whittaker’s German 
Examination Course (Advanced). By F. Lange.—To answer all the 
questions in this course, some of them very “catchy” indeed, will 
certainly require a thorough grounding in German. Teachers cannot 
have a better testing-book than this for advanced pupils.——On the 
other hand, we can recommend as containing an excellent selection 
of elementary questions, accompanied with good explanatory notes, 
German Examination Papers. By Dr. N. von Hormfeldt. (Riving- 
tons.) ——-From the same publishers we have a German Grammar, 
by H. J. Beresford-Webb, perhaps less simple than it might be, and 
suitable for the more advanced student rather than for the beginner, 
but possessed of many merits; and also Easy German Passages, by 
A. R. Lechner, suitable for learners, whom it will provide with a 
selection of suitable exercises for translation at sight. 

MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PusiicaTions.—We have received the 
following for October :—The English Illustrated Magazine.—Part 5 
of Mr. Punch’s Victorian Era.—The Magazine of Art.—Part 3 of Our 
River.—The Classical Review.—Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 of the Figaro- 
Salon, 1887.—The Church Review.—The Exzpositor.—The Month.— 
The Congregational Review.—The Homilist.—The Contemporary 
Pulpit.—The Scottish Church.—The Homiletic Magazine.—Sword 
and Trowel.—The Forum.—The Gentleman’s Magazine.—Temple Bar. 
—All the Year Round.—The Argosy.—Time.—The Army and Navy 
Magazine.—The Manchester Quarterly.—London Society.—Harper’s 
Monthly.—The Journal of Education.— Journal of the Royal Statistical 
Society.— Science Gossip.—The Naturalists’ Monthly.—The Hospital.— 
The Century Magazine.—Scribner’s Magazine.—The Indian Magazine. 
—Chambers’s Journal.—Good Words.—The Hour-Glass.—Cassell’s 
Magazine.—The Quiver.—The Sunday Magazine.—The Leisure Hour. 
—The Girl’s Own Paper.—St. Nicholas.—Harper’s Young People.— 
Friendly Greetings. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


——@~——_ 
Auchmuty (H. C.), Dives and Pauper, Sermons, cr §vo ............ (C. K. Paul) 3/6 
Baillie (H.), Deep Truths, cr BVO .......00....ceseeceeeee (Church Extension Assoc.) 3/0 
Bale (M. P.), Handbook for Steam Users, cr 8V0...........c.seceeeeeees (Longmans) 2/6 


Banham (G. A.), Tables of Veterinary Posology, 32mo................. (Bailliére) 2/6 
Barker (A. E. J.), Manual of Surgical Cperations, cr 8vo .(Longmans) 12/6 
SURREY 5 SO ALOE  RDE OP OUD 555s ecekssntenssncseeesconeness svsvesonexancabensane (Shaw) 3/6 
Basu (K. P.), Students’ Mathematical Companion, cr 8vo ......... (C.K. Paul) 6/0 
Bellew (H. W.), On the Nature of Cholera, 810 ..........cccccseeceeeeeees (Triibner) 7/6 
Boisgobey (F. du), Bride of a Day, cr $vo............ 
Bradshaw (J.), Raphaei Ben Isaac, 2 vols. cr 8vo 
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Cameron (V. L.), Adventures of Herbert Massey in East Africa...(Routledge) 3/6 
Canning (G.), Some Official Correspondence of, 2 vols. 8V0 ......... (Longmans) 28/0 
Champneys (L. W.), The Bubbling Tea-Pot, cr 8vo 3/6 
Chapman (E. R.), The New Purgatory, cr 8V0........0+ ’ 4/6 
Christmas Bells, by Truda, cr 8v0..............0.08+ ... (Lond. Lit. Soc.) 2/6 
Compayre (G.), History of Pedagogy, cr 8V0..........ceceesseceeseeees (Sonnenschein) 6/0 
Cooper (A. M.), Round Nature’s Dial, 4t0.......s:.ccssesssessesenseeees (Routledge) 6/0 


Cruise (F. R.), Kempis: the Scenes of his Life, &c., 8v0 


...(C. K. Paul) 12/0 
Cust (R. N.), Linguistic Essays, Vol, II., 8vo.... 


(Triibner) 21/0 




















NS OE EA (J.C. Nimmo) 7/6 
Double Wedding, 3 vols. cr 8vo . (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Dyer (. P2, Armour Olad, WBM0. .....:0..0.00.00002ccesesee0 .(Shaw) 2/ 

Edgecumbe (E. R. P.), Zephyrous: ..(Chatto) 5/0 


English Provinces, illustrated, 4to 
Eschylus Euminides, by A. Sidgwick, 12mo 
Frith (H.), On Board the ‘ Atalanta,’ cr 8v0 


3,0 
IUD (H.), ON Board TNE " ATALANEA, CL OVO ..sseesesseeceereseercenseserens (Blackie) 2/0 
Frith (W. P.), My Autobiography, 2 vols. 8vo . 


...(Bentley) 30/0 


Geikie (C.), Holy Land of the Bible, 2 vols, 8vo.. (Cassell & Co.) 24/0 
Glazier (R.), Notes on Ornament, 8V0 ........cccccssssscesssscseressencorees (Heywood) 2/6 
Griffis (W. E.), Japanese Fairy World, 16mo.. ....(Triibner) 3/6 
Hardy (E. J.), Faint, yet Pursuing, 16m0..........cc0rccecercsesssssosercesees (Unwin) 6/0 
Henty (G. A.), For the Temple, cr 800 .......cc.ccscccssccossesseceevecssesceees (Blackie) 6/0 
Hope (A. R.), Youngsters’ Yarns, Cr 8V0 .......cccceceeceeceeceeseesseees (Routledge) 5/0 


Hugo (V.), Les Misérables, illus. by Meissonier, &c., 5 vols. roy 8vo (Routledge) 63/0 
Jennings (A. C.), Manual of Church History, Vol. I....(Hodder & Stoughton) 2/6 
Kendall (E. D.), Judges’ Sons, er 8v0 .... (Hodder & Stoughton) 2/0 
Lee (F. G.), Reginald Pole, 8vo0 ...........0000.8 J.C. Nimmo) 8/6 





Lee (H.), Vegetable Lamb of Tartary, 8V0 .......csccscssssssseseesssseeseseee (S. Low) 3/6 
London: its Environs, 4t0 .........cseccecceceeeee (Routledge) 7/6 
BADE ABS), Tien es Preawnr, ABING .. :05:0000055000ssaeceesssssevseesensoeensnnnsesep ev) (Shaw) 1/6 
Lumby (J. R.), Second Book of Kings, 12mo ........ (Camb. Univ. Press) 3/6 
Marshall (E.), Mistress Matchett’s Mistake, cr 8VO .......cccccceeceeceeeee Nisbet) 3/6 
Modern Men, by a Modern Maid, cr 8vo ........ pee (Field & Tuer) 2/0 
Munro (R. D.), Steam Boilers, cr 8v0 ...........csccssssssceecccceesssseeccecceees (Griffin) 3/6 


Newton (R.), Bible Models, cr 8V0 ........ceeecccccesesseeees (Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
O’Connor (E. M.), Index to the Works of Shakespere, cr 8vo ...(C. K. Paul) 5/0 
Our Darlings at Home, &6., 4t0 ........c.ccccocscccoscesessssseocscccsees ...(Routledge) 6/0 








Parkes (H.), Unfinished Worlds, cr 8v0 ..........+ (Hodder & Stough 
Plato’s Apology, Notes, &o., by St. G. Stock, 12m: (Oxford Univ Pre HH 




















Pridmore (T. W.), Guide to Bilis of Costs, 8vo .. Waterlow) 
Rouse (E. J.), Exercises in Algebra, cr 8V0 .....ssesssccessecessseseesesces (Murray 4 
Scotland and Ireland, illustrated, 4to (Routledge) 7/6 
Seymour (M.), Charlie’s Success, 120 ............seeseer seoeeeeee (Shaw 
Shepard (H.), Animals, Wild and Tame, 4to ,........... outledge) 316 


Smyth (N.), Christian Facts and Forces, cr 8vo .... 
Stables (G.), In the Dashing Days of Old, cr 8vo .. 
Stinde (J.), Frau Wilhelmine, cr 8vo ... pa 
Stubbs (C. W.), God’s on py aaa TEMO: cecsseress 
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Thorn (I.), Right Onward, cr 8Vo ..........+ /0 
Tytler (S.), Girl Neighbours, cr 8vo ..... susesceuspeenanavacssecceet (Blackie) 5/9 
Vance (0.), Barbara: a Story, Cr 8V0 .....ssssccesceseeeeees (Hodder & Stoughton 20 
Verne (J.), Clipper of the Clouds, 16m0..............:seeceerererereereesereeeces 8. Low) 7/6 
Wray (J. J.), Honey in the Comb, cr 8V0  ........sseseceseesssssseeeeessesseecee (Nisbet) 5/0 
Zerffii (G, G.), Ancient History, cr 8VO0  ....ccscscsecsseeeseeseeee Asatennee (Hirschfield) 12/6 
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MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.—Messrs. CASSELL and COMPANY beg to state that they will 
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THE WOMA 


EDITED BY 


publish MONTHLY, price One Shilling (Part I. ready October 26th), 


NS WORLD. 


OSCAR WILDE. 


VERYTHING that is likely to be of interest to Englishwomen, everything that may conduce to the welfare of all classes among them, 
1D will be dealt with as fully as possible in The Woman’s World. Contributions will be received from all women who are engaged 


in apy ‘ 
receive due attention. 


practical work tending towards the intellectual and social advancement of the community ; whilst questions of Fashion and Dress will 


Among those who have already promised their co-operation are the following :— 





Miss THACKERAY. 

Mrs. Fawcett. 

Tue CouUNTESS OF PORTSMOUTH. 

Miss ANNA SWANWICK. 

Tur AvuTHOR oF “ JoHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN.” 

Mrs, FRANCIS JEUNE. 

Tur CounTESS OF MEATH. 

Lapy Burton. 

THE CoUNTESS OF ZETLAND. 

MapaME NOVIKOFF. 

Jutta, MARCHIONESS OF TWEEDDALE, 

Tue DOwWAGER COUNTESS OF CAITHNESS. 

Lapy WENTWORTH. 

Lapy ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, 

Mrs. PFEIFFER. 

Mrs. Jacos Briast. 

Tue CounTESS MARTINENGO-CESARESCO. 

Mrs. Henry Srpe@wick. 

Lapy Dorotuy NEVvILL. 

Lapy D1ana HupDLEsToN, 

Miss Emity FaItHFvULt. 

Lavy Linpsay. 

Mrs. SINGLETON (VIOLET Fane), 

Miss AGNETA Ramsay. 

Miss A. Mary F. Rosrnson. 

Mrs. MARSHALL, M.D. 

Lavy MARGARET MAJENDIE, 

Mrs. BANCROFT. 

Tue Hon. Mrs. CHAPMAN, 

Mrs. CALLENDER. 

Miss SHARMAN CRAWFORD, 

Mrs. Comyns CARR. 

Miss ConsTancE NADEN, 

Mrs. RIDDELL. 





Miss OLivE Scurermner (RALPH Iron). 
Lapy VIOLET GREVILLE. 

Lapy DItke, 

Mrs, Wrir1am BEtt Scort, 
Lapy Virginia SANDARS. 

Miss Jutia WEDGWoOOD. 

Miss M. Betnam EpWARDs. 
Lavy VERNEY. 

Mrs. Anna Kinasrorp, M.D. 
Lavy Lavra Hampton. 

Mrs. Simpson (M. Nassau SENIOR). 
Lapy PoLiock. 

Tur Baroness BiazE DE Bury, 
Miss EpitH Srmcox. 

Mrs. KENDAL. 

THE Hon. KATHERINE Scott, 
Lapy WILDE. 

Mrs. FrEDERIKA MACDONALD, 
Mrs, CAMPBELL PRAED. 

Mrs. CuarLtes McLaren. 

Lavy Constance Howarp, 
Miss Amy LEvy, 

Lavy FEercuson. 

Miss Mase. Rosinson. 

Miss Pue@se ALLEN, 

Lavy JANE TAYLOR. 

Miss CLEMENTINA BLACK. 

Miss Epmonps. 

Miss CATHERINE M, PHILLIMORE. 
Mrs. W. LeAtHAM BriGurt, 
Miss AGNES GIBERNE, 

Mrs. CasHeEL Hory. 

Tue Hon. Mrs. Joyce. 

Mrs, ALFRED Hunt, 

Miss JANE HARRISON, 

Miss ALICE CORERAN, 

Mrs, MEYNELL, 





Tue VISCOUNTESS HARBERTON. 

LapY GREGORY. 

Mrs. WESTLAKE. 

Tue Countess OF MUNSTER. 

MapAaME MAcHETTA, 

Miss CurisTaBEL COLERIDGE. 

Mrs. Loutse CHANDLER MOULTON, 

Te Hon. Mrs. RicuarD BOYLE. 

Mrs. Ernest Harr. 

Miss MATHILDE BLIND. 

Mrs. St. Loz STRACHEY. 

Tae Hon. Mrs. Henry CHETWYND. 

Lapy MOoNcKTON. 

Mrs. Firorence Cappy, 

Lapy BELLarrs. 

Mrs, WILLIAM SHARP. 

Mrs. GuGGENBERGER (LOUISA 
BEvINeaTon). 

Miss Saran TYTLER. 

Miss Marre CoRgELLI. 

Esmé Stuart, 

Lapy Harpy. 

Mrs. BARNETT. 

Mrs. Ormiston CHANT. 

Tue Hon. Emity LAwLess, 

Miss ORME, 

Miss Aeners Smita. 

Miss KATHERINE TYNAN. 

Miss DorotHea ROBERTS, 

Miss ALMA STRETTELL. 

Miss Rosa MULHOLLAND. 

Miss Lucy GARNETT. 

Mrs. VERNON D. BrouGHTOoN, 

Miss Constance Dixon, 

Mrs. W. W. Story, 

Mrs. ALFRED EarRL, 

Miss Fiora Saw. 


Mrs. Hamitton Kina, 


Arrangements have been made for the appearance in the first number of the opening chapters of a Novel, entitled ‘‘ The Truth about 
Clement Ker,” from the pen of George Fleming (Miss Constance Fletcher), the accomplished Author of “ Mirage: a Nile Novel,” &c. 

Alike in the Illustration, and in the Literary Department of the Magazine, every effort will be made to constitate The Woman’s 
World one worthy of its name, of its object, and of the reputation of Editor and Publishers. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London ; and all Booksellers. 








BROWNING’S IMPROVED METHOD OF SUITING THE 
SIGHT WITH SPECTACLES, 
Either Personally or by Correspondence, 


@) U R Browning’s axis-cut pebbles are the most perfect lenses made, 
being cut from pure crystals of Brazilian pebble at right 
angles to the axis, and every lens tested separately by the 

polariscope. Spectacles of superior quality from 4s 6d per 
E Y E S. pair ; with pebble lenses in best steel frames, from 10s 6d per 
pair; and in gold frames, from £1 3s 6d.—Full particulars of 
Browning’s Method of Suiting the Sight by correspondence 
and testimonials, post-free. 


JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 


APOLLINARIS. 
“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


CAUTION.—‘‘ The Thames is at present, and is likely to remain, 
an unsuitable source of water-supply for the Metropolis. The pollu- 
tions to which it is necessarily exposed are of such a disgusting 
character as to render its use for drinking purposes undesirable.’’— 
Lancet, August, 1887. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
LIFE AND FIRE ASSURANCE INSTITUTION, 


9 and 10 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 











Subscribed Capital se se oes oe evo aaa «+» £1,000,000 
Annual Income (Premiums and Interest) ... 9.6 we ee 101, 441 
Total Assets (exclusive of paid-up Capital)... oe an poe 743,286 





The Accumulated Life Fund is equal to 10} years’ premium income. 





Assurances granted on the lives and property of the Clergy, and also of the 
general public, upon very favourable terms and conditions, Advances are also 
made in connection with Life Assurance. 


Prospectuses and every information may be obtained of 
H. M. BAKER, Secretary. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS 4. oe ee swe- £7,000, 000 
OLAIMS PAID ... us se see wwe 9,000,000 





OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 


Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for the professional Education of Land 
Owners and Occupiers, Land Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, with List of Scholarships, 
Certificates, Diploma, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 





REPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
INGLENOOK, DORKING. 

Miss BRAHAM, Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours, late Head 
Mistress of the Pyeparatory Classes, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
RECEIVES BOYS to EDUCATE, giving them every Home care and comfort, 
combined with a High-class Education, to fit them for entrance to any of the 
Public Schools. 

Reference permitted to Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
Camden Road, N.W.; Charles Schwann, Esq., M.P., Didsbury, Manchester, 





TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late Head 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting, 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


eer by CORRESPONDENCE in DRAWING 
and HISTORY of ART. 

The ST. GEORGR’S HALL CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES for Drawing and 
History of Art REOPENED on OCTOBER 12th. The instruction in Drawing 
includes Freehand, Landscape, Figure, and Model Drawing. The instruction in 
the History of Art includes Gothic and Renaissance, Architecture and Classic, 
Italian, German, Flemish, Dutch, Spanish, French, and English Painting. 

Farther particulars from the Hon. Sec., Miss M. M. HOULDSWORTH, 
Springfield House, Polton, Midlothian. 


RIVATE TUITION.—S. DEVON COAST.—The Rev. 

C. W. STUBBS, M.A. Cambridge, Math. Honours and University Prizeman, 

andthe Rev. PERCY TYDD, B.A., Univ. Coll., Oxford, Classical Honours, PRE- 

PARE PUPILS for UNIVERSITY and COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS, One 

vacancy. 200 guineas, References: Sir Henry Acland, 0.B., Professor Bryce, the 
Dean of Winchester.—Address, Stokenham Vicaraze, Kingsbridge, 8. Devon. 


ANTED, PUPILS in CLASSICS or. MODERN 
LANGUAGES by GRADUATE, Class. Hon., and Prizeman of King’s 
College, Camb.—Address, “ G. W.,” May’s, 159 Piccadilly. 


ORTH-EASTERN COUNTY SCHOOL, BARNARD 
CASTLE, Established 1882.—The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this School 

will be VACATED in DECEMBER NEXT. Second-Grade School. Present 
stipend, about £700 and house, Two hundred and twenty boys in Hostel, and thirty 
day-boys.—For particulars, apply to R. T. RICHARDSON, Clerk to the 




















Governors, Barnard Castle. 
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MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 


Queen’s Quality, for Household Use and for the Weak and Aged. 
Sportsman’s Quality, for Outdoor Use and for Travellers, 


GRANTS ORANGE COGNAC. 


A Fascinating Liqueur of High Quality, made with Choice Brandy. 
A Fine Appetiser ; p 


GRANT’S 10 


GRANT’S 
TONIC 
LIQUEURS. 


SILVER MEDAL, 














GINGER COGNAC. 
A Stomachic of Extra Superior Quality, made of the Finest Old Cognac. 
Sold by all Wine Merchants, Hotels, &c. 


Manufacturers—T. GRANT and SONS, Maidstone. 





HEALTH EXHIBITION. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 
‘ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S oe aiitein aimee 
ice- i , Wood stated publicly in Court tha r. J. was 
ennuchacty he nama CHLORODYNE 3 that: the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 
received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


mber 31st, 1864, 
enainii Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—t Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 
‘ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
§ rtain C in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &c. 
GAUTIGN Nove romtine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
Soir MANuFAcTURER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell St.. W.C. In Bottles, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d, 











USE LIEBIG 
Cookery Books 
it C O M P A N a S 
application to the 
Company, 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 


9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, 
E.C. 








To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office not later than noon 
on Friday 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of busi- 
ness, should not be addressed to the Evitor, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 





The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. Niusson’s, 212 Rue de 
Rivoli, Paris. 


= 


—_— & Co.’s OWN SAUCE, 








EPP s’S 





QOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS initia cemniaaiiaias 
an 





| adeinienel MEATS. Also, 





c Oc OA. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 


AVE HALF YOUR INCOME and 
Buy Direct fromthe Farmers. Orders of 8s free 
delivered, Cash on delivery. 


‘ Per Ib, | Cheddar Cheese, per lb. 0/8 
Best aes on 0/8 | Finest Hams 0/8 
ea 





FiSsENcE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





— SOUP,and JELLY, and other 


GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
“CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


GOLD MEDAL, 





SOLE ADDRESS — 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 








Sesiah a 
MAYFAIR, W. rae ae / Fresh Butter....... 5, 1/ 

eh Aes ee os ee ome ee 0/74 | Large Fowls .......00.+ 1/9 
»» oo  Beef...... 0/73 | Large Ducks ........... - 1/9 

SPECTACLES. 1, 9 _ Salt Beef 0/64 | Potatoes, 561b 33 ; 1121b 5s 
Choice Bacon ......... 0/5} | Choice Apples, } bush, 3/0 


** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindness.” 


/ 
ame at wholesale prices. 
BRITISH FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION, 63 Cow- 


cross Street (Farringdon Street Station), E.O. 
Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1a | Bankers: London Joint-Stock Bank, Telegraphic 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical | ress: “ Farm Produce, London.” Numerous 


testimonials from the nobility and gentry. 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved y hinted 





ES AEE ABIES Te a 


— 


Spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, “‘ The Eye in Health und Disease,” 
post-free, contains valuable suggestions to sutferers 
from defective vision. CITY BRANCH : 6 Poultry, E.C. 


Legion of Honour, 1878; Royal Portuguese Knight- 
hood, 1883; Gold Medals, and other distinctions, 


A eel BRINSMEAD and SON’S 
PIANOS, 


From 35 Guineas upwards. 


18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
Lists free, 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 

PILLS.—Those who have given these remedies 
a fair trial freely admit that they inherently possess 
every property suitable for healing and removing 
eruptions, ulcerations, piles, abscesses, sores, bad legs, 
gathered breasts, and all disorders of the glandular 
system. When carefully rubbed in, the Ointment 
relaxes the swollen muscles, diminishes inflamma- 
tion, assuages pain, and even alleviates dangerous 
maladies which may have lasted for months or even 
years. Holloway’s excellent preparations are effec- 
tive singly, resistless in combination, and have been 
recommended by grateful patients to be resorted to 
as alteratives when all other means of regaining 





health have failed. Their action is temperate, not 
violent or reducing. 


—eessennenijaa 
THE 
L 


aaa and LONDON 
AND 


GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1836, 
Total Invested Funds .............s0ccc08 tose £7,324 094 
ETRE DEPARTMENT.—Tho magnitude of ‘the 
company’s business enables it to accept 
on the po favourable terms, Pt Insurances 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—AI! descriptions of Lif 
Insurance and Annuities at moderate rates, > 

The large Reversionary Bonus of 35s per cent. per 
annum on sums assured in the new Participati 
class has been declared at each valuation, Policies 
effected before the close of this year will participate 
for two full years’ payments in the division as at 
December 31st, 1888. 

THE NEW CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE 
Give increased facilities for Residence, Travel, and 
Occupation.—Maintaining Policies in force.—Reviving 
Lapsed Policies.—Prompt Payment of Claims, 

OFFICES. 
Liverpool, London, Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Dublin 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmingham, and Newcastle,’ 

Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Michaelmas 
should be paid within fifteen days therefrom, 

Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal for Fire ang 
Life Insurance and Annuities may be obtained at the 
Company’s Offices, or from any of its Agents, 

Applications for Agencies invited. 
___ London Offices : Cornhill and Charing Cross, 


NION BANK of AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund...... 


soveerccecsscsececccecss 1,500,000 
000 
Reserve Liability 


of Proprietors... 3,060,000 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 
“ a REMITTANCES are made to the 

olonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on ampenien- 

. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., London, 
ay, 1887. 


F \iseeapuensaits AT HOME AND 
ABROA 


D, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYER’S LIABILITY, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 








Income ese see way ia £246,000 

Compensation paid for 118,000 Accidents, £2,350,000, 
oderate Premiums. Favourable Conditions. 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims, 


.. HARVIE M, FARQUHAR, Esq. 


West-Enp OrFricr— 
8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Heap Orric—E—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HOSNTIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
WILLIAM C. oprah gle Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BECK 


CHAIRMAN 








B IR BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 
THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 
The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
March 3lst, 1884. 


RY’S 
F URE 


1 aaa 
OCOA. 


‘I consider it a very rich, delicions Cocoa. It is 
highly concentrated, and therefore economical as & 
family food. It isthe drink par excellence for children, 
and gives no trouble in making.”—W. H. R. STANLEY, 








UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hoid 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 





London, W.C. 
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serenaded 
NEW POEMS BY AUTHOR OF 
“OLRIG GRANGE.” 


This ont ‘sli es cloth, 2s 6d. 
THOUGHTS AND FANCIES 
FOR SUNDAY EVENINGS. 


By WALTER C. SMITH, M.A. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


HILDA, 


Among the Broken Gods: 
A POEM. 
Third Edition, extra feap. 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“That it is characterised by vigorous thinking, 
delicate fancy, and happy terms of expression, is 
admitted on all hands.’’—Times. 

“Jt is to‘ Hilda’ that we must turn for the most 
tragic conception of actual life that has hitherto been 
fashioned into verse. No modern poet has plunged 
so deeply into the innermost heart of living men and 
women.’—Scottish Review, 


KILDROS TAN: 
A DRAMATIC POEM. 
Extra feap. 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


“Dr, Smith’s new book sparkles with good things 
from first to last.” Academy. 

«6 Kildrostan ’ has all the interest and excitement 
of a novel. The poem is one of unquestionable 
power.” — Scotsman, 


POEMS. 
Extra feap, 8vo, 7s 6d, 

“These poems are really dramatic, genuinely 
pathetic, and will bear reading over and over again,” 
—Westminster Review. 

“For rich variety alike in substance and form, for 
scathing exposure of all that is mean and base, and 
for the effective presentation of the loftiest ideals, 
for mingled humour and pathos, we do not know a 
volume in the whole range of Scoitish verse that can 
besaid to surpass ‘ North Country Folk.’ ’—Christian 
Teader. 








JAMES MACLEHOSE and SONS, 
Publishers to the University, Glasgow. 


London: MACMILLAN and CO. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, & 00.’S 
PUBLICATIONS, 





"Very interesting.”"—Pall Mall Gazette, 


TEN YEARS in MELANESIA. By 
the Rev. ALFRED Penny, M.A. With Chart and 
Illustrations drawn by the Author and H. J. 
Rhodes. Crown 8vo, fancy cloth boards, 5s. 

“Most interesting and instructive.’’>—Noncon- 
formist, 





Fifteenth Edition. 
PASTOR in PAROCHIA. With the 


By the Right Rev. W. WALsHAM 
This invaluable help to the Clergy 
and District Visitors is to be had in various styles 
of binding. Cloth, 3s 6d; leather, 5s; calf limp 
antique, 10s 6d; best flexible morocco, 12s 6d. 


Square 16mo, fancy cloth boards, Is 6d. 


CHILD'S OWN STORY-BOOK. In 


Short Wordsand Large Type. Coloured Plates 
by T. Pym. Second Edition, 





Third Edition, Revised, with additional lustrations. 


GREAT BRITAIN for LITTLE 
BRITONS. By Exeanor Bo.tey. With 
numerous Illustrations of Places and People. 
Large crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 

“Will give ‘ Little Britons ’ a better idea of their 
native land than they will obtain from a dozen dry 
geographies,”—Literary World. 


PATERNOSTER BUILD INGS, LONDON, E.C. 


Just published, Second Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, 
price 63; by post, 6s 6d, 

HE BRUNSWICK ACCESSION. 

A History of her Majesty’s Family, and of the 

Events which led to its Accession to the British 

Crown, By Percy M. Toornton, Author of “ Foreign 

Secretaries of the Nineteenth Century,” “ Harrow 
School and its Surroundings,” &c. 

‘* An exhaustive inquiry into the lives of the rulers 
of Brunswick.”—Academy. 

“* We gladly bear testimony to Mr. Thornton’s in- 
dustry, fairness in weighing evidence,and general 
Soundness of historical judgment.”—Atheneum, 

A welcome addition to historical. literature.”’— 
Morning Post. 

Able and interesting.” —Tiuth. 

A contribution to history of distinct value.’””—Pall 
Mali Gazette, 

Wituiam Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 

and all Booksellers, ° ‘i , 


NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 
A DOUBLE WEDDING. By the 


Author of “St. Olave’s,” &, 3vols. 


The GAY WORLD. By Joseph 


Hatton, Author of ‘*Clytie,” &c. 3 vols. 


CAST on the WATERS. By Hugh 


CoLeMAN Davipson, Author of “The (ireen 
Hills by the Sea.” 3 vols, 


In BAD HANDS. By F. W. 


Rosztnson, Author of ‘Grandmother’s Money,” 
&e. 3 vols. 


The TREASURE of THOR- 


BURNS. By Freperick Borie, Author of “A 
Good Hater,” &c. 3 vols. 


WEEPING FERRY: a Novel. 


By GreorGe Hatse. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

No, 330, will be published on WEDNESDAY, 
October 19th. 
CONTENTS. 
. THE CatTHotic REVIVAL OF 
CENTURY. 

Darry PRopUceE. 

Count BEvst, 

ROSEs. 

PorvutarR Epvcation. 

ARCHITECTURE OF CAMBRIDGE. 

THE SUEZ CANAL AND THE EGYPTIAN QUESTION. 

LorpD SELBORNE ON THE CHURCH. 

9, THE IRISH PARLIAMENT AND THE UNION. 

10. THe FuTuURE OF CONSERVATISM. 


JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


THE SIXTEENTH 


PS yyE so40 





Now ready, price 4s, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 
HE SCOTTISH REVIEW, 
OCTOBER, 1887. 
CONTENTS, 
1, THE Union or 1707 VIEWED FINANCIALLY. 
2. SALVATORE FARINA. 
3. THE CORONATION OF CHARLES I. aT Hotrroop. 
4, ALCOHOL AND ALCOHOLISM, By KE, Fournier de 
Flaix. 
5. THe Two CHANCELLORS: JAMES BETOUN AND 
Tuomas Wotsey. By G. Gregory Smith. 
6. Tue THREE Evits oF Destiny. By J, Theodore 
Bent. 
7. ADAM SMITH AND HIS Foreign Critics. By M,. 
Kaufmann, 
8. ConTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 
9, SUMMARIES OF ForEIGN REVIEWS. 
ALEX. GARDNER, 12 Paternoster Row, London, and 
Paisley. 





Now ready, price 4s; Annual Subscription, 12s Gd, 
post-free. 


HE LONDON QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. No. 137, for OCTOBER, 1887. 
CONTENTS. 

1, Tue ProGress or Firty YEARS. 

2. Tue First EPISTLE To THE CORINTHIANS. 

3. RECENT EXPLORATION IN PALESTINE, 

4, IRELAND AND THE CELTIC CHURCH. 

5. Tuomas TWINING. 

6. THE SYRIAN CHRISTIANS OF SouTH Inp1IA. 

7. THe Mippite AGE OF METHODISM, AND ITS 
GREATEST MAN. 

8. Pork Leo XIII. 

9, SHorT REVIEWS AND BRIEF NoTICEs, 

10. SumMARIES OF FOREIGN PERIODICALS, 


London: T. Woo_meEr, 66 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


NEW BOOK by Professor GEIKIE, 
In 1 vol. post 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 6s. 


asus and LYRICS. By Heryricu 
Herne and others. 





Done into English Verse 
by James GEIKIE, Author of ‘‘ The Ice Age.” 
Edinburgh: James Tun, Publisher to the Uni- 
versity. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 





Just published, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


HRISTIANITY v. ECCLESIAS- 
TICISM; or, Parochial Parleys on the Ecclesias- 
tical Oreeds and Keclesiastics (Keble, Pusey, New- 
man), on Biblical Inspiration, and other kindred Sub- 
jects. 470 pp., 8vo, cloth, 12s, 
WILLIAMs and NorGate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 





Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shilling. 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Rosert G, 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.0.8., &. 
London: G. MircHett and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street; and Simpxin and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
Court. 


Enlarged Edition, pp. 360, bound, 1s; or 12 stamps. 


OMCOPATHIC FAMILY IN- 
STRUCTOR. By Drs. R. and W. Epps. 
Describes fully and prescribes for General Diseases. 
London: James Epps and Co., 48 Threadneedle 








Street, and 170 Piccadilly. 


DAVID DOUGLAS’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 





% 
AN EXAMINATION OF THE TRIALS 
WHICH HAVE HITHERTO 
OCCURRED IN SCOTLAND FOR 
SEDITION. 

From 1793 to 1849. 

By the late Lord COCKBURN. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. [In November. 





IL 


SKETCHES IN HISTORY AND 
POETRY. 

By the late JOHN CAMPBELL SHAIRP, LL.D., 
Principal of the United College, St. Andrews. 
Edited by JOHN VEITCH, LL.D., 
Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in the University 
of Glasgow. 

CONTENTS, 

1. ST. COLUMBA. 

2. QUEEN MARGARET of SCOTLAND. 

3. BISHOP LAMBERTON and the GOOD LORD 
JAMES. 


4. KING ROBERT 
CATHEDRAL. 
5. The EARLIEST SCOTTISH UNIVERSITY. 
6. The EARLY POETRY of SCOTLAND. 
7. JAMES I. of SCOTLAND and the KING’S 
QUAIR, 
8. The SONGS of SCOTLAND BEFORE BURNS. 
9, The ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 
10. HENRY VAUGHAN, SILURIST. 
1 vol. crown 8ro, 7s 6d. [In a few days. 


BRUCE in St. ANDREWS 





Itt, 


MEMORIALS OF COLEORTON: 
Being Letters from Coleridge, Wordsworth, and his 
Sister, Southey, and Sir Walter Scott, to Sir 
George and Lady Beaumont, of Coleorton, 
Leicestershire. 1803 to 1833, 

Edited, with Notes and Introduction, 

By WILLIAM KNIGHT, St. Andrews. 

: vols. crown 8yo, Lis. 

[In a few days. 





Iv. 
MODERN ITALIAN POETS. 
Essays and Versions. 
By W. D. HOWELLS. 
1 vol. crown 8yvo. 





A VERTEBRATE FAUNA 
OF SUTHERLAND, CAITHNESS, 
AND WEST CROMARTY. 


By J. A. HARVIE-BROWN, F.R.S.E., F.Z.S., &c. ; 
and T. E. BUCKLEY, B.A, F.Z.8., &. 
l vol. demy 8vo, Illustrated, 30s. 
[In a few days. 





vi. 


SCOTLAND AS IT WAS AND AS 
IT IS. 
By the DUKE of ARGYLL. 
Second Edition, carefully Revised. 


1 vol. demy 8vo, Illustrated, 7s 6d. 
[Ina few days, 





VII. 
THE EAST NEUK OF FIFE: 
Its History and Antiquities. 
By the Rev. WALTER WOOD, Elie. 
Second Edition, Rearranged and Enlarged. 


Edited by the Rev. J. WOOD BROWN, Gordon. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. [In Noveinber. 





VIII. 
Mr. HOWELLS’S NEW NOVEL. 
Copyright Library Edition, in 1 vol., 6s. 
» Ye BE be EH OP 8S. 
By WILLIAM D. HOWELLS, 
Author of “The Minister’s Charge,” ‘‘ A Foregone 
Conclusion,” “* The Rise of Silas Lapham,”’ 


“Indian Summer,” “ A Woman's 
Reason,” &. [Ina few days. 


Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., 





and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 
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MR. EDWIN ARNOLD’S NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 


Messrs. TRUBNER and CO. have the 
pleasure to announce that Mr, EDWIN 
ARNOLD'S New Volume, “LOTUS 
and JEWEL,” will be on Sale at all 
Booksellers’ on the 20th ust. 








London: TRUBNER and CO., Lndgate Hill. 





THE SITUATION IN MOROCCO, 


READ 
MOHAMMED BENANITI: 


A Story of To-Day. 


Now ready, at all Libraries, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 
London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON. 








Now ready, price 3s 6d, in White Parchment Binding. 


WARRIOR MEDICI,” 


GIOVANNI DELLE BANDE NERE. 
IN FLORENCE, 


“THE 


AN HISTORICAL STUDY 
FROM THE “ ARCHIVIO STORICO”” AND ORIGINAL MSS. IN THE MAGLIABECHIANA LIBRARY. 
PHILLIMOBE, 


By CATHERINE MARY 


Author of “Studies in Italian Literature,” &c. 





LONDON LITERARY SOCIETY, 376 Strand, W.C. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN S. 


*e@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 











A pure Solution. 


WALTER SCOTT'S _LIsr. 
GREAT WRITERS. 


A NEW SERIES OF CRITICAL BIOGRAPHIEgs, 
MonTuiy SHILLING Votumes. 
Edited by Prof. E. 8, ROBERTSON 

October Volume, : 
LIFE of JOHN KE 
Wittram Micwaxz. Rosserti, ars. By 
Volume already issued. 
a o pod h..~t-elta By Professor Eric 8, 
LIFE "of "COLERIDGE, By Hatt Cainer, 


LIFE of DICKENS. By Frank T. Ma 
— co _— GABRIEL ROSSETTL By Josery 


LIFE 0 “of SAMUEL JOHNSON. By Colonel F, 


ANT, 
LIFE of DARWIN. By G. T. Berrany, 
TIPE of THOMAS CABLELE a SIRRELL 
0 

Garnett, LL.D. + 

LIFE of ADAM SMITH. By R.B. Hatpane, MP, 
To be followed on October 25th by 

LIFE of SHELLEY. By Wittay 


__Sxarp, 


THE CANTERBURY POETS. 


In SHILLING MontHty Vo.Lumes, 
Edited by WILLIAM SHARP, 
Now ready, October Volume. 
BALLADES and RONDEAUS. 


Selected from English and American Writers by 
J. GLEESON WHITE. Contributions by Austin 
Dobson, HK. W. Gosse, W, E. Henley, Andrew 
Laug, John Payne, A. C. Swinburne, 
This is the first attempt at a collection of the English 
use of these old French metrical forms, 
Volumes already issued. 








CHRISTIAN YEAR. | PRAED. 
COLERIDGE HOGG. 
hurt. | GOLDSMITH. 

| ERIC MACKAY’SLOVE 
WORDSWORTH, LETTERS. 

BLAKE SPENSER. 

WHITTIER, CHILDREN of the 
CHATTERTON. gn 


BURNS. Songs. 

BURNS. Poems, 

oon LOWE. 
meee 


HE RBERT. 
ooeea HUGO. 
COWPER. 

EMERSON. 
SHAKESPEARE. Songs, 
aves and Sonnets. 
SONNETS of this 

CENT URY. 
WHITMAN. 
SCOTT. Marmion, &c. 


SCOTT. Lady of the 
ke, 





BEN JONSON. 
BYRON. 2 vols. 
SONNETS of EUROPE, 
ALLAN RAMSAY, 
SYDNEY DOBELL, 
POPE. 

HEINE. 
BEAUMONT and 


RY. 
SEA MUSIC. 
HERRICK. 


IRISH MINSTRELSY. Being a 
Selection of Irish Songs, Lyrics, and Ballads, 
original and translated. Edited, with Notes and 
Introduction, by H. HaLiipay SPARLING 


[Ready Guicker 25th. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


The CanTERBury Poets may be had in the following 
bindings :—Cloth, red edges, 1s ; cloth, uncut edges, 1s ; 
red en gilt edges, 2s 6d; silk plush, gilt edges, 436d, 


THE CAMELOT SERIES. 








DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





FISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


S. FISHER, 188 STRAND. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 





Wellington Street, Strand. 


NEW COMPREHENSIVE EDITION OF 
FAVOURITE PROSE WORKS. 


In SHILLING MONTHLY VOLUMES, crown 8vo, 
Edited by ERNEST RHYS. 
Now ready, October Volume. 


The 


Have.oce ELLIs, 


PROSE WRITINGS of 
HEINRICH HEINE, With Introduction by 


Volumes already issued. 


ROMANCE of KING 
ARTHUR. 

WALDEN. By Hi. 
THOREAU. 

CONFESSIONS of ‘an 
ENGLISH OPIUM 
EATER. By THomas 


DE QUINCEY. 
LANDOR’S CONVERSA- 
PLUTARCH’S LIVES. 
Sir T. BROWNK’S 

RELIGIO MEDICI, &c. 


ESSAYS and LETTERS 
of PERCY BYSSHE 


SHELLEY. 
PROSE WRITINGS of 
SWIFT. 
My STUDY WINDOWS. 
i! James R. LOWELL, 
ENGLISH 


GREAT 
PAINTERS. By Con. 
NINGHAM, 





LORD 
LETTER 


ESSAYS by LEIGH 
HUNT. 


LONGFELLOW’S 
PROSE WORKS, 


GREAT MUSICAL COM- 
POSERS, 


BYRON’S 
S. 


MARCUS AURELIUS. 

SPECIMEN DAYS in 
AMERICA. By Walt 
WHITMAN. 

WHITE’S NATURAL 
HISTORY of SEL- 
BORNE. 

DEFOE’S _ Captain 
SINGLETON. 

ESSAYS: Literary and 
Political, By JosErH 
Mazzint1, 


The CameLoT Serres may be had in the follow- 


ing bindings:—Cloth, cut edg 


es, 1s; cloth, uncut 


edges, 1s ; half mottled calf, gilt top, antique, : 3s; red 


roan, gilt edges, 3s, 


London: WALTER SCOTT, 
24 WARWICK LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





AGES | 
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swAN SONNENSCHEIN AND C0.’S LIST. 


NEW CATALOGUE (80 pages) post-free. 


An IMPORTANT HISTORICAL RESEARCH. 


OUISE de KEROUALLE, DUCHESS of PORTS. 
L OUTH. In the Court of Charles II. How the Duke of Richmond 
jer ed his Pension. Compiled from State yg in the Archives of the 
gain ch Foreign Office by H. Forneron. With a Preface by Mrs. G. M. 
FeewsonD, of Paris. With 6 Engraved Portraits from the Paintings at 
Hampton Court. 8vo, 10s 6d. [At all Libraries, 
“Jt is nothing short of monstrous that for two centuries the nation should 
aid this pension as a reward for services which should have earned for 
es H the rope of a spy or the axe of atraitor. I ask every Member of Parlia- 
pd et every constituent of every Member to read ‘ Louise de Keroualle’ and 
pes nsider if the continuance or the commutation of this pension is not a national 
to svintolerable disgrace. That Louis XIV. should have paid her, and paid her 
= dsomely, for selling England to him, is natural and intelligible; but is this 
ar debt 10 Presens I say again that every M.P. who sanctions pensions paid for 
prostitation and treason is responsible for the infamy he votes to reward.”— 


13th. 
1. tine record of a very strange and humiliating period of English 


history.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 
TWO IMPORTANT WORKS OF TRAVEL. 


1, The SOLOMON ISLANDS and their NATIVES. 

‘ By H. B. Guppy, M.B. With Numerous Plates, Coloured Maps, and 

Woodcuts from Photos by the Author, royal 8vo, extra cloth, gilt, 25s, 

2, The GEOLOGY and PHYSICAL CHARACTER. 

ISTICS of the SOLOMON ISLANDS, By H. B. Gurry, M.B. With 4 

Maps, uniform with the above, 10s 6d. 

THROUGH the WORDSWORTH COUNTRY. By 
Professor WILLIAM KniGuT, of St. Andrews University. With 56 Etchings 
of Lake Scenery by Harry Goodwin, printed on Japanese paper. 1 vol. 
columbier 8vo, 42s. 

The BEST BOOKS: a Reader’s Guide to the Choice 
of the Best Available Books in all Departments of Science, Art, and Literature 
down to 1887, with the Dates of the First and Last Editions, and the Prices, 
Sizes, and Publishers’ Names of each Book, With a Copious Topicil Index. 
By WitL1AM Swan SONNENSCHEIN. 740 pp., 4to, 21s ; interleaved, 31s 6d. 

The Contents are :—CHRISTIANITY, 112 sections: NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGION and 
MytHoLoay, 49 sections; PHILOSOPHY, 65 sections; Society, 92 sections ; 
GrocrarpHy, TorpocgRaPHy, and ETHNOGRAPHY, 56 sections; History and 
ANTIQUITIES, 98 sections ; BrogRAPHY, 33 sections ; SCIENCE, 95 sections; MEDI- 
CINE, 58 sections ; ARTS and TRapDss, 156 sections; LITERATURE and PHILOLOGY, 
150 sections. 

RUSSIA, POLITICAL and SOCIAL. 
By L. TrkHomrrov. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. [This day. 

ConTENTS :—The Russian Empire and Russiua—Russian Russia—The Social 
Classes in Russia—Economic and Industrial Russia—The Intellectual Movement 
—Political Russia—Appendices, 

The MICROSCOPE in THEORY and PRACTICE. 
By Professors CARL NAEGE:I and 8, SCHWENDENER. Translated by J. 
Hivaas. jun., with a Preface by Frank Crisp. With 200 IIL., 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


ST. BERNARD’S: the Romance of a Medical Student. 
By AscutarPius ScaLPeL. 1 vol.,10s 6d. This novel might be fitly entitled, 
“ Behind the Scenes in a Great Hospital.’ It describes ina manner never before 
adopted, and obviously under the guidance of personal experience at every 
step, the actual life, the doings and sufferings of doctors and patients, 
students and nurses, of these vast institutions in London. The revelations 
incidentally made at almost every page will undoubtedly prove startling to the 
outside public, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY, and CO., Paternoster Square. 
NOW READY. 
THE SENTENCE: a Drama. 


By AUGUSTA WEBSTER, Author of “In a Day,” &c. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 








London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 





Now ready, Tenth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 170 pp., crown 8vo. 
PRICE THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE, POST-FREE. 


THE NEW CATHOLIC CHURCH: 


With Thoughts on Theism, and Suggestions towards 
a Public Religious Service in Harmony with 
Modern Science and Philosophy. 

London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





In 2 vols., richly illustrated, price 21s, 


WITNESSES FOR CHRIST, 
From the Fourth to the Thirteenth Century. 
A SEQUEL to BACKHOUSE and TYLOR’S “EARLY CHURCH HISTORY.” 
“The volames are rich in interest as they are full of facts, and many of the 
facts must be unfamiliar even to well-informed readers...... Many chapters almost 
fascinating that might have been intolerably dry.”—Times. 
‘An excellent work.” —Record. 
wt is written in a clear, terse, and agreeable style, and seizes with skill the 
Falient features of the time and the men it describes, and places the incidents it 
records in admirable perspective.’’—Scotsman. 
Shows keen sympathy with spiritual life ia all its forms.’—Freeman, 


__London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., 32 Paternoster Row. 


NUDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 


For 21 years this preparation has been known to the fashionable world as superior 
all others. Any person once using it will be convinced that it is the most 
effectual, harmless, and permanent restorer. It is not a dye, but after a few days’ 
a it will certainly restore grey or faded hair to its original colour. Nuda 
Mr pa quickly stops the hair from falling, strengthens and causes growth on 
ti d spots, it removes Dandruff, is a matchless dressin , and its use defies detec- 
ion. In cases, 103 6d each, of Chemists, Perfumers, &., from whom circulars 
may be had. Agents, R. HOVEN and SONS, 
___3l and 82 Berners Street, W., and 91-95 City Road, London, E.C. 


LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—250 Rooms ; 
f= pn ym newly furnished ; ornamental grounds ; five acres ; eight lawn- 
MANAGER? arge swimming-bath ; private baths.—Full descriptive tariff of 











MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


(LIMITED), 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


BrRancH Offices: 
281 REGENT STREET, W.; and 2 KING STREET, 
CHEAPSIDE. 


THE NEW BOOK SEASON. 


All the BEST BOOKS on every subject of general interest 
are in circulation. Additional copies are added as the demand 
increases. The Principal Forthcoming Books of the New 
Season will be supplied as they are published. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS: 
FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
according to the Number of Volumes required. 


THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY. 


Mudie’s Library Messengers call to deliver Books at the 
Residences of Subscribers in every part of London 
and the Immediate Neighbourhood. 


Subscription—From TWO GUINEAS per Annum, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS : 
FROM TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 
N.B.—Two or three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUB- 
SCRIPTION, thus lessening the cost of carriage, and obtaining 
a constant supply of the best books. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


Prospectuses, with full particulars, and Monthly List of Books 
added to the Library, postage free to any address. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
LISTS of BOOKS at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES are 
published every Month, and will be sent postage free 
on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Leieu Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 


SPLENDID COPIES OF THE OLD AND MODERN MASTERS FROM 
ALL THE CELEBRATED GALLERIES OF EUROPE IN 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE, 





Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
Catalogues on application. 


0oL D PARI 5. 


TEN ETCHINGS by C. MERYON, 
Reproduced on Copper by the Autogravure Process, 
Complete in elegant Portfolio, price Three Guineas, 








The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. See Prospectus, 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 

Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and Rare Works from the Print- 
Room, British Museum, 

Paintings, Drawings, &., carefully framed. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 
PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS 


By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is pre to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
ape from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
o quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Contral Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND COS LIST. 


2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


SOME OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
GEORGE CANNING, 


Edited, with Notes, by EDWARD J. STAPLETON. 


MYTH, RITUAL, and RELIGION. By 


ANDREW LANG. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, 


JOHNNY NUT and the GOLDEN GOOSE. 


Done into English by ANDREW Lana, from the French of Cuartes DEULIN. 
Illustrated by Am, Lynen, Royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 10s 6d. 


The MARRIAGE of NEAR KIN, considered 


with respect to the Law of Nations, the Result of Experience, and the 
Teachings of Biology. By ALFRED H. Hutu, Second Edition, royal 8vo, 21s. 


LIBERTY and LIBERALISM: a Protest 


against the Growing Tendency towards Undue Interference by the State with 
Individual Liberty, Private Enterprise, and the Rights of Property. By 
Bruce Smiru, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, formerly Member of 
the Parliament of New South Wales. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


STUDIES in NAVAL HISTORY: Bio- 


graphies. By Joun Knox Lavauron, M.A., Professor of Modern History at 
King’s College, London; Lecturer on Naval History at the Royal Naval 
College, Greenwich. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


FROM aGARRET. By May Kendall, One 


Author of “That Very Mab.” Crown 8vo, 63. 


POEMS of MANY YEARS and MANY 


—— 1839-1887, By A LIFELONG THINKER AND WANDERER. Crown 8vo, 
price 6s. 


ALLAN QUATERMAIN;; being an Account 


of his Further Adventures and Discoveries in Company with Sir Henry Curtis, 
Bart., Commander John Good, RN., and one Umslopogaas. By H. RIDER 
HaaeGarp. With 20 Full-Page Illustrations and 11 Vignettes in the Text, 
Engraved on Wood by J. D. Cooper, from Drawings by C. H. M. Kerr. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 

By H. 


SHE: a History of Adventure. 


River HaGccarp, With Fac-similes of Hither Face of the Sherd of Amenartas, 
and of the various uncial Greek, Roman, Black-Letter, and Early English 
Inscriptions thereon inscribed. Seventh Edition, crown 8vo, 63, 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a SLANDER. 


By Epna Lyatt, Author of ‘t Donovan,’ “ We Two,” &c. New Edition 
(Fifteenth and Sixteenth Thousand), feap, 8vo, ONE SHILLING, sewed. 


WEATHER CHARTS and STORM 


WARNINGS. By Rosert H. Scott, M.A. F.R.S., Secretary to the 
ee Council. With numerous Illustrations, Third Edition, crown 
v0, 6s. 


A SHORT INTRODUCTION to the STUDY 


of LOGIC. By Laurence JouNsTONE, With Examination Questions, 
crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


*,* This Book bears the Imprimatur of Cardinal MANNING. 


EDUCATIONAL ENDS; or, the Ideal of 


Personal Development. By Sopure Bryant, D.Sc. Lond., Mathematical 
Mistress in the North London Collegiate School for Girls. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW. No. 340, 


OCTOBER. Price 6s, 





CoNTENTS. 
1, Rurat FRANCE. 
2, Tue CRUISE OF THE ‘ MARCHESA.,’ 
3. Lecky’s *‘ ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.” 
4. HuntTiIne 
5. THE MINISTRY OF FINE ART. 
6. ENGLISH ACTORS IN THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
7. Miss NorGate’s “* ANGEVIN Kinas,” 
8. THE DUNDASES OF ARNISTON. 
9, MEMOIRS OF PRINCE CZARTORYSEI, 
10, A PLEA FoR PEACE. 





The ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by the Rev. MANDELL CreicHToN, M.A., LL.D. No. 8, OCTOBER, 
Royal 8vo, price 5s. 
ConTENTS. 
1, ARTICLES. 
THE MOVEMENTS OF THE ROMAN LEGIONS FROM AUGUSTUS TO SEVERUS. 
By E. G. Hardy. 
Tue LIFE OF JUSTINIAN BY THEOPHILUS. By James Bryce, D.C.L., M.P. 
CHARLES THE FIRST AND THE EarL OF GLAMORGAN. By Samuel R, 
Gardiner, LL.D, 
Tue EMPLOYMENT OF INDIAN AUXILIARIES IN THE AMERICAN WAR. By 
Andrew McFarland Davis. 
2. Nores anp DocuMENTs. 
3, REvIEWs OF Booxs, By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., F. York Powell, W. H. 
Stevenson, S. Lane-Poole, E. Armstrong, A. W. Ward, F. W. Cornish, J. 
A. Soe C. A. Fytfe. 
4, List oF Historicat Books RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
5, CONTENTS OF PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 








This day is published, 


POOR NELLIE. By the Author of « My 
Trivial Life and Misfortune.”’ 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 


“Those who regard a novel as a work of art, and are willin 
artist’s conception into the deepest shadows so long as truth ee the 
brilliancy guide him, will find in ‘ Poor Nellie’ a work of great ability ~ and 
absorbing interest. The infatuation of poor Nellie, the conduct of the chive! of 
Charlie Crofton and of the old Admiral his father, are portrayed with a trathin 
vigour which makes it quite impossible to put down the volume until th ‘ol 
page has told its history.”—St. James's Gazette, @ last 


** To give a bare summary of the story is to give no idea of tho skill and 
with which its deeply interesting progress is followed forth in the book = 
The characters are so well conceived and so nicely elaborated that the tragic 
incidents of the tale follow naturally from their action and interaction 
current of simple pathos runs through the book, and often ries above the surf. 
of the story into a passage of impressive eloquence.” —Scotsman, ae 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 








HALF-A-CENTURY; or, Changes in Mep 


and Manners. By ALEx. Innes SHanp, Author of “ Letters from West 
Ireland,” ‘ Fortune’s Wheel,’ &c. 8vo, 12s 6d, 


“Mr. Shand’s pencil is light. His vivacious, picturesque style, his broad treat: 
ment, his wide reading, and ubiquitous experience have put it in his power to be 
fresh. Where his observations are old their dress is new and sprightly..,... Few 
chapters but contain, amid the series of contrasts, some thonghtfal conclusion 
= balances in a few words the respective advantages of the old and the new,” 
—Times. 

** A special merit of Mr. Shand’s ‘ Half-a-Century’ is, that the contrasts pres 
sented by him are not less suggestive than they are wide and varied......That he 
has chosen the right method of bringing vividly before us the social evolution we 
have undergone during the half-century is sufficiently attested by his book, and 
of the aptness of his illustrations and the brilliance and vivacity of his style of 
treatment it is not too much to say that they are equal to the importance of the 
subjects which he discusses,’’—Blackwood’s Magazine. 

“In a series of bright sketches, the results of the lapse of time, as reflected in 
all phases of social life, are set forth with an artist’s discrimination of the value 
of proportion......0n the whole, his judgment is not less indisputably sound than 
his pictures of the round of life, both in the past and in the preseut, are instinet 
with vitality and delineated with force and fidelity.”—Saturday Review, 

“The growth of London, the fall of the squirearchy, the power of the Press, 
and kindred topics, are treated with admirable freshness and point.”—Murray’s 
Magazine. 

“Seldom has it been our lot to review a book more replete with information, 
more engrossing in matter, and more artistic in style,”—Allen’s Indian Mail, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


JAMES NISBET & CO’S NEW WORKS. 
NON-BIBLICAL SYSTEMS of RELIGION. 


By Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., Canon Raw.inson, Rev. W. Wricut, D.D., 
=e G. J. EmAnveE., B.A., Sir W1LLIAM Murr, and others. Extra crown 
8vo, 5s. 


CHRISTIANITY and EVOLUTION : Modern 


Problems of the Faith. By the Revs. G, Matuxson, D.D., T. Fow er, M.A. 
Sir Grorce W, Cox, M.A., Professor Momertx, LL.D., and others, Extra 
crown 8vo, 5s, 


The CHRISTIAN FULFILMENTS, and 


USES of the LEVITICAL SIN-OFFERING. By the Rev. Henry 
BaTcHELOR, Extra crown 8vo, 53. 


POPULAR LECTURES on THEOLOGICAL 


THEMES. Bythe Rev. A. A. Hope, D.D., LL.D., late Professor of Didactic 
and Polemic Theology in Princeton Theological Seminary. Demy 8vo, 10s 6d, 
(Immediately. 


WORD STUDIES in the NEW TESTAMENT. 


The Synoptic Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, and the Epistles of SS, Peter, 
James, and Jude. By Marvin R, Vincent, D.D., Author of *‘ Gates into the 
Psalm Country.” 8vo, 16s. 


ST. PAUL in ATHENS. The City and the 


Discourse. Byfthe Rev. J. R. Macpurr, D.D. With Illustrations, crown 
8vo, 33s Sd. 


PAPERS on PREACHING. By the Right 


Rev. Bishop Batpwty, Rev. Principal Rainy, D:D., Rev. J, R. Vernon, M.A, 
and others. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


The PHILOSOPHY of the NEW BIRTH. 


By Joun Epwin Briae, Vicar of Hepworth. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


The DOCTRINE of the LORD’S SUPPER. 


—I. The Real Presence, II, The Eucharistic Sacrifice, By J. J. STEWART 
PerownéE, D.D., Dean of Peterborough, 16mo, 1s. 


HOW I REACHED the MASSES. Together 


with 22 Lectures delivered in the Birmingham Town Hall on Sunday After- 
noons, By the Rev. CHartes Leacu, F.G.S. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


SERMONS PREACHED in WORCESTER 


CATHEDRAL. By the Rev. Vine Hatt, M.A., Precentor and Sacrist of the 
oo ae formerly Incumbent of Trinity Chapel, Brighton. Small crown 
vo, 1s 6d, 


HONEY in the COMB. Homespun Homilies. 


Second Series, By the Rev. J. Jackson Wray. Crown 8vo, 5s. 








JAMES NISBET and CO., 21 Berners Street, W. 





Price 1s; by post, 1s 3d. 


IRST LESSONS in SCIENCE. By the Right Rev. JouN 
Witu1am Coenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal, 1853-83. 
London: WILLIAM Rrp¢way, 169 Piccadilly, W. 1887. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S LIST OF NEW WORKS. 








THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES OF 


WwW. P. 


FRITH, R.A. 


In 2 vols, demy 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 30s, 


[This day. 


Containing Anecdotes and Recollections of the Duke of Wellington, George Eliot, Charles Dickens, Thackeray, Rogers, Lord Westbury, Macready, 


Irving, Charles Mathews, Charles Kean, The Kembles, Nollekins, 
Boucicault, Sothern, 
Jerrold, Dr. Doran, S 


Count rdett-Contts, Lady Lonsdale, John Leech, Raciiel, Sarah Bernhardt, G. 


Trelawney, and many other persons of note and interest. 


Mulready, 
Fechter. Madame Vestris, Jenny Lind, Mark Lemon, Tom Taylor, Mark Twain, Albert Smith, Samuel Lover, T. Moore, Douglas and Blanchard 
hirley Brooks, Anthony Trollope, H. M. Stanley, Serjeant Ballantine, Lord Dudley and Ward, Lord Lytton, Lord John Russell, Lord Palmerston 

Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, Sir Alexander Cockburn, Bishop Wilberforce, Serjeant Talfourd, Rosa Bonheur, Faed, R.A., Millais, R.A., Baron Huddlestone, 
A. Sa'a, Wilkie Collins, J. C. Parkinson, Mrs. Rousby, Speaker Denison, Liston, 


Turner, Oruikshank, Landseer, Wilkie, Maclise, Cousens, Etty, 





A Gentleman of the Olden Time. 


Francois de Scépeaux, Sire de Vieilleville, 1509-1571. From the French of 
Madame ©. Corenet by C. B. Pitman. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 2ls, 


“The Memoirs of Marshal de Vieilleville, py in the reign of Henry IT, 
At the time when noblemen rarely took up the pen, they generally had in their 
employ a secretary, at once a confidant and a friend, who wielded it for them. 
It was in this way that the memoirs of De Guesclin, the Constable de Richemont, 
Bayard, and many others were prepared. These memoirs, written while the 
events they narrated were still fresh, and without any sort of affectation, are 
very valuable documents for the historian. Vincent Carloix, having been attached 
for six-and-thirty years to Vieilleville’s person, and having accompanied him in 
all bis campaigns and travels, gives us the animated impression of his life which 
can only be derived from an eye-witness. The manuscripts came into the possession 
of Pére Griffet in the eighteenth century, after having been stowed away for 
nearly two centuries in the archives of a chateau.”—From the Introduction, 


*,* This Work has just been delivered to the Libraries and Booksellers. 


s . 
y Consulate in Samoa. With 
ersonal Experiences of King Malietoa Laupepa, his Country, and his Men, 
By Witu1aM B. Courcuwarp. In demy 8vo, lis. 

Mr. Churchward was Acting British Consul at Apia, and Deputy-Com missioner 
for the Western Pacific. His volumeis the outcome of a four years’ sojourn in 
the Navigators’ Islands, and is at the present moment the latest authoritative 
work upon a subject of immediate political interest. 

*,* This Work has just been delivered to the Libraries and Booksellers. 





Lord Carteret: a Political Biography. 


By ARCHIBALD BALLANTYNE. In demy 8vo, 16s, 


** The almost complete oblivion which covers the career of Lord Carteret is one 
of the curiosities of English political and historical literature. Few names were 
better known than his in the political world of his own day; no English statesman 
of his time had so wide an European reputation. ‘I feel a pride,’ the Earl of 
Chatham once said in the House of Lords, long after Carteret was dead, ‘in 
declaring that to his patronage, to his friendship and instruction, I owe whatever 
Tam.’ Carlyle speaks of Carteret in the impersonal way in which he sometimes 
revea's his own opinions, as ‘ thought by some to be, with the one exception of 
Lord Chatham, the wisest Foreign Secretary we ever had.’ Horace Walpole 
reckoned that in all his life he had seen only five great men, and that the greatest 
genius of the five was Carteret. Chesterfield was by no means inclined to an 
indulgent estimate of Carteret, yet in the last days of Carteret’s life Chesterfield 
wrote to his son :—‘ Lord Granville, they say, is dying. When he dies, the ablest 
head in England dies too.’”—Extract from the Preface. 


*,* This Work has just been delivered to the Libraries and Booksellers, 


Letters from Crete. Written during 


the Spring of 1886. By Cuartes Epwarpss. In demy 8yo, 153. 


*,* This Work has just been delivered to the Libraries and Booksellers. 





NEW WORKS 


IN THE PRESS. 





VERESTCHAGIN: PAINTER: 


SOLDIER : 


TRAVELLER. Auto- 


biographical Sketches by Mons. and Madame VERESTCHAGIN, from the Original by F. H. PETERS, M.A. In 2 vols. large crown 8vo, with upwards of 80 
Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. Leading Incidents iu the Life of Vasili Verestchagin, the Painter, and including Travels in Central Asia, and 


Reminiscences of Tourganieff and of General Skobeleff. 


“Samarcand was saved by a volunteer. Verestchagin the Russian had obtained permission to accompany the army. He was not to fight, he was wanted only 


to explore, but at once took up his revolver and laid his crayon aside. 


All the officers had been shot down, and the dispirited garrison were waiting for an order 


when the horde showed their faces above the parapet. The painter gave the needful word, and led them to a charge that swept the battlements clear. For this he 
received the high«st military decoration, the Cross of St. George. When all was over the artist went back to his sketch-book, and it is to his labours we owe all our 
knowledge of this wonderful region. Verestchagin saw everything in Turkestan and set it down ; his paintings of this series are like a revelation of the life of 


another planet.’””—From a Leading Article in the Daily News. 





A Holiday on the Road. An Artist’s 


Wanderings in Kent, Sussex, and Surrey. By James Jonn Hissey. In 
demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations from Sketches by the Author, and 
engraved upon wood by George Pearson, 18s. 

The Full-Page Illustrations, besides thirty others in the Text, are :—Hurstmon- 
ceaux Castle; A Bitof Wild Surrey ; Old Inn at Poundsbridge, in Kent ; A Sussex 
Windmill; In the Heart of Sussex; A South Down Village, Alfriston ; On the 
South Downs; A Relic of the Old Coaching Days ; Bodiam Castle ; An Old Moated 
Manor House ; Haunted ; On the Borders of Kent and Sussex ; A Kentish Road ; 
Leeds Castle, Kent. 

Mr. Hissey’s previous Works are:—‘ An Old-Fashioned Journey ’”’ (London to 
North Wales) ; ‘* A Drive throngh England ” (London to Scotland, vid Carlisle) ; 
and “On the Box Seat’’ (London to the Land’s End and Back), the two last- 
mentioned containing numerous Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. 


The English Occupation of Tangiers, 


1663-1684. Being the First Volume of “‘ The History of the Second Queen’s 
Royal Regiment (now the Queen’s Royal West Surrey Regiment).” By 
Lieutenant-Colonel Joun Davis. F.S.A., Author of ‘* Historical Records of 
the Second Royal Surrey Militia.” In royal 8vo, with Maps, Plans, and 
numerous Illustrations. Vol. I., 24s. 

*.* The Work is expected to be completed in 4 vols. royal 8vo. 


The Autobiography and Reminis- 


cences of Sir Douglas Forsyth, K.C.8.I., C.B. Edited by his 
Daughter, ErHEL ForsytH. In dewy 8vo, with Portrait on Steel, and Map. 
The more important topics in the Work are :—Incidents of the Indian Mutiny ; 
Diplomatic Mission to St. Petersburg ; The Political and Geographical Expeditions 
to Yarkund and Kashgar; A Visit to the Buried Cities of the Chinese Desert ; 
and a Mission to Mandalay. 


Word-Portraits of Famous Writers. 
Edited by Manet E, Worron. In large crown 8vo. 


“The above work contains an account of the face, figure, dress, voice, and 
manner Of our best-known writers, rangiug from Geoffry Chaucer to Mrs. Henr, 
Wood—drawn in all cases, when it is possible, by their contemporaries. Britis 
Writers only are named, and amongst them no living author.””"—From the Preface. 

Amongst the Word-Portraits are those of Addison, Austen, Bacon, D’Israeli, 
Charlotte Bronté, E. B. Browning, Burns, Burke, Byron, Campbell, Carlyle, 
Chaucer, Coleridge, Cowper, Crabbe, De Foe, Charles Dickens, Dryden, George 
Eliot, Fielding, Gay, Goldsmith, Hallam, Theodore Hook, Leigh Hunt, Douglas 
Jerrold, Dr. Johnson, Keats, Kingsley, Charles Lamb, Lord Lytton, Macaulay, 
Marryat, Milton, T. Moore, Otway, Pepys, Pope, De Quincey, Richardson, 
Rossetti, Walter Scott, Shakespeare, Shelley, Sheridan, Sydney Smith, Smollett, 
Southey, Spenser, Swift, Sterne, Thackeray, Anthony Trollope, H. Walpole, 
Wordsworth, and many others. 





The Memoirs of the Princess Hélene 


de Ligne. From the French of Lucten Prrey, by Lavra Ensor. In 2 
vols. large crown 8vo, with Portrait. 

*,* The Princess began her Memoirs in 1773—she was then ten years old—and 
the early part of the work is taken up by the relation of her Convent experiences 
and education at the Abbaye-aux-Bois, and the latter part, after her marriage, 
deals principally with the events and Courts of Western and Central Europe, the 
insurrection in Flanders, the Siege of Belgrade, the Battles of Jemappes, &c., 
and also centains personal reminiscences of the Emperor Joseph II. of Austria, 
the Empress Catherine of Russia, Prince Poniatowski, Souvaroff, Marshal 
Laudon, &c. 


The Court and Reign of Francis the 


First, King of France. By Jutia varpor. A New Edition, in3 vols. 
demy 8vo, with Illustrations on Steel, and voluminous Index, 42s, 

The Illustrations to the above Work comprise :—Francis the First (two portraits 
by Titian) ; Queen Eleanor; The Emperor Charles the Fifth (two portraits by 
Titian); Duke of Bourbon and Constable of France (by Titian) ; The Chevalier 
Bayard; Henry the Eighth (by Holbein); Henry the Eighth embarking for 
France; Ignatius Loyola (by Wierix); Marguerite de Valois, Catherine de 
Médicis (two portraits) ; The Duchesse d’Etampes, Diana of Poictiers, The Duke 
of Alva (by Schubert) ; Annas de Montmorency, Constable of France, and Julia 
Pardoe. The cover of the book is from a design by Diana of Poictiers. 


The Last of the Valois: and the 


Accession of Henry of Navarre, 1559-1610. By Caruerine 
CHARLOTTE, Lady Jackson. In 2 vols. large crown 8vo, with Portraits on 
Steel, 24s. 
The Portraits to the above Work comprise :—Henry III., Henry IV., Henry de 
Lorraine, Charles IX., Anne, Duc de Montmorency, Sully, Tue Chancelier de 
l’H6pital, Gabrielle d’Kstrées, and Catherine de Médicis. 


Wild Life and Adventure in the 


Australian Bush. By Artuur Nicots, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., Author of 
** Zoological Notes,” ‘‘ Natural History of the Carnivora,” &c. In 2 vols, 
large crown 8vo, with 8 Illustrations from Sketches by Mr. John Nettleship. 
“Tt is not often,” says the Australasian, reviewing an advance copy of the 
work, “that we meet witha book on Australian life and scenery so accurately 
and carefully written as this. It is evidently the work of some one who has 
been thoroughly familiar with the scenes, has lived the life, and known the per- 
sonages he describes. It is a matter-of-fact narrative deriving no embellishment 
from the imagination of the writer, and presenting all the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the pastoral pursuits in the remote districts of Queensland, 
without exaggerating either. Mr. Nicols’s knowledge of natural history imparts 
additional interest to the work.” 





WHAT I REMEMBER. 


with Portrait, 


By Tuomas Aponpnus TROLLOPE. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 


With Reminis’ences of early Wykehamist days, Paris under Louis Philippe, Italy before the Unification, and with Letters and Sketches of Miss Mitford, Walter 
Savage Landor, Charles Dickens, George Henry Lewes, Mrs. Barrett Browning, George Eliot, Garibaldi, John Peard, Prince Metternich, General Pépé, L. E. L. 
Colley Grattan, Mons, and Madame Mohl, Madame Récamier, Chateaubriand, Mrs. Trollope, Guizot, Thiers, Dean Milman, Archbishop Whately, &c. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO’8 PUBLICATIONS: 





Will be ready in November, crown 8vo, 12s 6d. 


— EARLY LIFE OF SAMUEL ROGERS. 
By P. W. CLAYDEN, 
Author of ‘‘Samuel Sharpe, Egyptologist and Translator of the Bible,” &c. 





Sa 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE 


POCKET EDITION 


OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


On October 26th, price 1s 6d per volume in half-cloth; or 1s in paper cover, 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


2 vols. 


*,* A further Volume will be issued Monthly until the completion of the Edition. 





W. M. THACKERAY’S LETTERS. 


NOTICE.—The FIRST EDITION of “A 
THACKERAY” is exhausted. 
ready shortly. 


COLLECTION of LETTERS of W. M. 


A SECOND EDITION is in preparation, and will be 





NEW VOLUME OF THE DICTIONARY OF 


NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Just published, price 12s 6d in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s. 
VOLUME XII. (CONDER—CRAIGIBE), royal 8vo, of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 
Volume XIII. will be issued on January 2nd, 1888, and further Volumes at intervals of Three Months. 
INTENDING SUBSCRIBERS CAN ENTER THEIR NAMES WITH ANY BOOKSELLER. 
NOTICE.—After December 31st, 1887, the price of each Volume of “ The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY” will be raised 


from 12s 6d to 15s in cloth, and from 18s to 20s in half-morocco. 
production above the original estimate. 


This alteration in price ts made necessary by the great excess of the cost of 
The error in the calculation may perhaps be considered pardonable by those who have examined the 


work with sufficient care to appreciate the labour involved in its accuracy and completeness, 
It may be satisfactory to subscribers to learn that now that nearly one-fourth of the work has been published, and considerably more than 
one-fourth is in type, the Publishers have every reason to believe in the fulfilment of their original expectation that “ The DICTIONARY of 


NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY” would be complete in about Fifty Volumes. 





NEW WORKS BY AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 





In November, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 10s; or 2 vols.,cloth limp, 10s 6d. 


R Ss. 


By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, 
Author of ‘‘ Walks in London,” *t Walks in Rome,” “ Cities of Northern Italy,” &c. 


In November, with Illustrations, crown Svo, 103; or 2 vols., cloth limp, 103 64, 


DAYS NEAR PARIS. 


By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, 


Author of * Paris,” ‘* Walks in Rome," ‘* Walks in London,” &c, 





MR. HARE’S OTHER WORKS ARE AS FOLLLOWS :— 


STUDIES in RUSSIA. Crown 8vo, with numerous Ilus- 


trations, 10s 6d, 


SKETCHES in HOLLAND and SCANDINAVIA. Crown 


8vo, with Illustrations, 5s. 


CITIES of SOUTHERN ITALY and SICILY. Crown 


8vo, with Illustrations, 12s 6d. 

WALKS in ROME. Twelfth Edition, Revised. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, with Map, 18s, 

WALKS in LONDON. Fifth Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 


with numerous Illustrations, 21s. 


WANDERINGS in SPAIN. Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, 


with Illustrations, 7s 6d. 





DAYS NEAR ROME. Third Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 


with Illustrations, 18s. 


CITIES of CENTRAL ITALY. 2 vols. crown 8vo, with 


Illustrations, 21s. 


CITIES of NORTHERN ITALY. 2 vols. crown 8vo, with 


Illustrations, 21s. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of FRANCES, Baroness 
BUNSEN. With Portraits, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 2ls, 


MEMORIALS of a QUIET LIFE. 83 vols. crown 8vo. 
Vols. I. and II., 21s; Vol. I1I., with numerous Photographs, 10s 6d. 


FLORENCE. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, limp cloth, 
Ss . 
VENICE. Fcap. 8vo, limp cloth, 2s 6d. 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “MEHALAH,” Sc. 
On October 26th, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


The GAVEROCKS. 


Royal,” &e. 


By the Author of ‘Mehalah,” “John Herring,” ‘ Court 





NEW NOVEL by the 


AUTHOR 


of “Miss BRETHERTON,” Sc. 


In the press, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


ROBERT ELSMERE. By Mrs. Humphry Ward, Author of ‘‘Miss Bretherton,” &c, 





NEW EDITION 


of TIDY’S “ HANDBOOK 


of MODERN CHEMISTRY.” 


Now ready, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, extra cloth, red edges, 910 pp., demy 8yo, price 183. 


HANDBOOK of MODERN CHEMISTRY, Inorganic and Organic. 


By CHARLES MEYMOTT TIDY, M.B., F.R.C., Professor ot Chemistry and of Medical Jurisprudence and Public Health at the London Hospital ; 


Students. 


For the Use of 


one of the Official Analysts to the Home Office ; Medical Officer of Health for Islington ; late Deputy Medic il Officer of Health and Public Analyst for the City 


of London ; Master of Surgery, &c. 





London : 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 


15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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